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“AGENT: A Power That Acts... 


one who acts for, or in the place of, another, by 
authority from him.” That’s how Mr. Webster defines 
my job, and I’ll underscore it: an agent is a “power 
that acts,” if he really is an agent and not a fee- 
baiting quack. 

In my agency we act on behalf of writers in a dozen 
ways. We appraise manuscripts, tell our writers what 
is right and wrong with their work from the points of 
view of literary merit and salability. We discuss their 
manuscripts with editors, we submit it, we bargain 
over rates, we sell, we provide assignments—in brief, 
we carry on full-time activities that busy writers have 
neither the time nor the experieace to handle them- 
selves. For selling manuscripts in today’s complex mar- 
kets is a specialist’s job, and I am a manuscript spe- 
cialist. 

When your manuscript comes in, I personally read it 
and evaluate it in the light of what the market is buy- 
ing, as well as developing trends. If it is salable, it 
goes to the editors as soon as I can map out a sales 
campaign. If it is not, I write you my suggestions for 
revision. Once the material is out to market, I keep it 
active; and here is where my agency, as rejection- 
absorber, lessens your feelings of discouragement. Where you may lose faith in a manuscript 
and call it home long before its chances are exhausted, I keep plugging stories and articles 
and books and plays until we’ve tried all the likely markets. 











For example: though I have sold books on their first time out (and I’m now selling a book 
to Dodd, Mead on its first submission), I am currently selling a juvenile to Houghton-Mifflin 
on its 9th offering and I recently sold Putnam’s a book after 13 rejections. One really stubborn 
manuscript I had to offer to Coward-McCann,Thomas Crowell, Simon & Schuster, Bobbs- 
Merrill, Dodd, Mead, Greenberg, Wilfred Funk, Crown, Abelard-Schuman, MacMillan, 
Citadel, Doubleday, Hawthorn, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Frederick Fell, Harpers, Lippincott, 
Hastings House, Julian Messner, David McKay, New American Library, Vanguard and 
Rinehart. But we finally sold the book to a leading paperback market for a fine $3000.00 
cash advance. I doubt that the author would have persisted through those 23 rejections, 
but we did, and rang up the sale. 

This is not an exceptional case. I have just sold a play to T. S. Denison Company which 
they rejected months before on the author’s submission. I sold a novel to Zondervan Pub- 
lishing Company they had rejected a year before. After I took it in hand, edited it, re- 
submitted it, it was accepted and won a prize in their International Christian Fiction Contest, 
plus a compliment about the “really dramatic improvement” over the first draft. Just this 
week I sold a long story to the top-pay Canadian market, Toronto Star Weekly, after all 
major American markets had rejected it. Time and again I have sold manuscripts here and 
abroad that seemed destined to be shelved. Through our representatives in London, Paris, 
Melbourne and Hollywood, we are able to exploit virtually any type of manuscript to the 
fullest. 

Our combination of honest appraisal, careful sales strategy and persistence, has paid off for 
our writers so well that now even publishers use my agency. This week a century-old pub- 
lishing house has engaged my agency to market foreign rights to several of its tithes—something 
that doesn’t happen unless an agent is “a power that acts.” 


If you will send me some of your work plus a letter about yourself and your writing ambitions, 
I'll do my best to help you sell. Our handing fees are: $5.00 per manuscript up to 5000 
wo:ds, $1.00 per thousand words thereafter; $7.50 and $10.00 for scripts, and $15.00 for 
books. These fees cover all costs of reading, evaluation and agenting, whenever your work is 
ready to sell. 


Write soon please. I'll be glad to answer any questions at that time 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37TH STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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To Our Readers 


Dear Friends: 


For the second time in 37 years, we are forced 
to raise the price of Writer’s Digest. It was a 
hard decision to make, but it’s the only way we 
can continue to give you the best in ideas, stimu- 
lation and markets, and maintain 80 pages an 
issue. 


We would like to take this opportunity too, to 
tell you how much all of us at W.D. appreciate 
the wonderful support, help, advice and criticism 
you have always given to us. We don’t know of a 
magazine which has a closer working relationship 


with its readers. 
The Editors 


Reprint Sales 


Dear Editor: 


Dozens of publishers abroad are asking for 
short stories, serials, short-shorts, as well as full- 
length books. We would like to solicit British 
Empire Rights, Scandinavian Rights, European 
Rights, and as many other foreign rights to ma- 
terial already published in America, 


Specifically, the need at present is for 1,200- 
word confessions, adventure books and stories, 
500-750-word short-shorts, thriller novels adapt- 
able for serialization and 40,000-word western 
and confession novels. Payment for each story 
varies according to the market. 

It should be made clear that these markets 
do not necessarily require original work. If any 
author wishes to submit tear sheets, proofs or 
carbon copies of manuscripts, we must have a 
letter stating the name of the original publisher, 
publication date and the author’s guarantee that 
all rights being offered through this organization 
are free and available to the author. As it is im- 
possible to check each and every story with the 
original publisher, we insist that the author ac- 
cept responsibility for the rights being offered. 

Our terms vary according to the individual 
market. We can accept no responsibility for 
manuscripts received without return postage and 
self-addressed envelope. We suggest that authors 
query us first, as there are many types of stories 
which apparently have no market abroad. 

James D. Simons, Editor 
International Reprints Co. 
210 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Never a rejection slip 
on Mss appearance 







with Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


The literary look begins with a well- 
typed, professional looking manuscript— 
and Eaton’s Corrasable Bond makes it so! 
You needn't be a touch typist. Your typing 
errors never show on Eaton's Corrasable 
because this paper erases without a trace 
with just a flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser. 


The proof of the paper is in the erasing. 
Ask your stationer to show you “magical” 
Corrasable in action — or send 10¢ for an 
ample sample — enough for a%,000 word 
masterpiece. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
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| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet | 
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Something to Write About 


WRITER FEEDS on ideas, and as he encounters new ideas, they work like a 
A chain reaction—one door opens another. On this page we try to pass on 
to you some of the ideas which have especially stirred us. 

We recently read Fred Hoyle’s Frontiers of Astronomy and in the introduction 
to this book there is, perhaps, a theme for a novel, or a story, or a plot suggestion 
for a science fiction writer. For us, the following passage, shook our entire con- 
ception of the Universe and Man. 


The spin of a coin depends on chance. So do many of the things that take 
place in our minds: the precise moment of time when a new idea forms itself 
in a man’s brain, for instance. But chance is a concept all too readily over- 
worked. When at a loss to understand something, we are only too often tempted 
to suppose that our ignorance lies in a failure to trace some random quirk. And 
nowhere is this done more easily than in astronomy. Yet I think there are few 
studies in which chance is less important at root than it is in astronomy. The 
great stage where the Universe acts out its play is one on which the twin roles 
of coincidence and chance have scarcely any entry. From the vast expanding 
system of galaxies down to the humblest planet, and to the creatures that may 
live on it, there seems to be a strongly forged chain of cause and effect. Accidents 
there must be sometimes, but they matter not a jot to the march of the 
larger events. 


Billie Holiday is a negro singer with a long record of blues and trouble. At 
fifteen she was a call girl, between 35 and 40 she made over a million dollars 
singing, and a short ime ago she was in jail. Billie had a driving, almost all- 
consuming ambition for artistic success and an overwhelming hunger for life. 

She appears amoral at times, no example for anyone save to shun. And then. 
she cracks out with a remark, in her autobiography, “Lady Sings The Blues,” 
that goes right to the heart of art and so to writing. 

Everyone’s got to be different. You can’t copy anybody and end up with 
anything. If you copy, it means you’re working without any real feeling. And 
without feeling, whatever you do amounts to nothing. 

I’ve been told that nobody sings the word “hunger” like I do. Or the 
word “love.” 

Maybe I remember what those words are all about. Maybe I’m proud 
enough to want to remember Baltimore and Welfare Island, the Catholic 
institution and the Jefferson Market Court, the sheriff in front of our place in 
Harlem and the towns from coast to coast where I got my lumps and my 
scars, Philly and Alderson, Hollywood and San Francisco—every damn bit of it. 

All the Cadillacs and minks in the world—and I’ve had a few—can’t make 
it up or make me forget it. All I’ve learned in all those places from all those 
people is wrapped in those two words. You’ve got to have something to eat 
and a little love in your life before you can hold still for any damn body’s 
sermon on how to behave. 

I’m not supposed to get a toothache, I’m not supposed to get nervous, I 
can’t throw up or get sick to my stomach; I’m not supposed to get the flu or 
have a sore throat. I’m supposed to go out there and look pretty and sing 
good and smile, and I'd just better. 

Why? Because I’m Billie Holiday, and I’ve been in trouble.—A.M. 
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Summer daze . . . still not too late . . . almost half a year to do what you might have done— 
but didn’t. Maybe it wasn’t your fault. There’s a hard way—and there’s an easy way. My writers 
who crashed the POST, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, LIPPINCOTT, PUTNAM, DOUBLEDAY, 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, COLLIER’S, ARGOSY, UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL, MGM, 20TH 
CENTURY-FOX, THE ROBERT MONTGOMERY HOUR, SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE, STUDIO 57, 
found the easier way. (The few checks we can show in the limited space above indicate a little more 
of the ground we cover for them.) These writers probably have no more talent, or eagerness or industry 
than you have, but they did know enough to discover their true markets. And remember—a 1954 
PULITZER PRIZE honored an ALF play placement. 

You are probably loaded down with assets—frozen assets. In your own life, in your own background, 


there is more story and article material than you dream of—material only you can use. Aside from your 
talent that is your most important asset—and most of the time it is frozen. 


Stop and review your own frozen assets—and let’s see what we can do about taking them out of 
the deep freeze and making them come alive. And when you send your material, tell me about your- 
self—as my selling authors did; the information will pay out for you too. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: IT ISN’T NECESSARY FOR YOU TO SUBSIDIZE THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF YOUR FIRST BOOK! Any legitimate publisher will tell you that, and I prove it con- 
stantly by my sales of first books to legitimate publishers. And beware the agent or critic who tries 
to steer you to a vanity publisher and to have you pay for the publication of your book. I shall be 
glad to work with you as I have done with many book authors who have become successful under my 
guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in the book field, my charge for an editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment and 
where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I will 
work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, 
together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenne, New York 17, New York 














































No Splendour 
Dear Editor: 

To Lucy Frisbee a conference is a Many 
Splendid Thing! I should have had cocktails 
first but here’s my experience of a conference. 
The speakers were discouraging and dryer than 
dust. The theme of the conference should have 
been, “New Authors Stay Away From Our Doors.” 

The tiredest hag in the U.S. held forth for 
a book publishing house. She said, “Book business 
is bad. I am worn out. I have given everything I 
had at a meeting of salesmen.” And wiping her 
brow, added, “Ask me any questions you want 
to.” Her company published only 65 books last 
year, and according to her, they all work over- 
time and are too tired to read or anything else. 

The second representative for another book 
publishing company showed a spark of life by 
saying, “We'll read it and publish it—if we can.” 

The agents were from New York literary agen- 
cies. They don’t want poetry, articles, or most 
book manuscripts. They prefer short fiction. The 
older one said, “The agent does not sell your 
stuff. He is only a friend.” And I should pay 
10-20% for a friend? 

The younger one said, “No poetry, not much 
travel, and only a little fiction.” 

I wasn’t looking for publishers or agents. 
I peddle my own stuff. And I wasn’t inspired but 
tempted to write an article, “Dear Editors: Take 
Vacations. Get Fresh Points of View!” 
Ora Giapys Hytton 
1200 Manhattan Drive 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Make It A Double 


Dear Editor: 

This one pries open my correspondence. Of all 
the inspiring stuff I’ve read in WriTER’s DicGEst 
the past year, “One Foot Out of the Grave” by 
William Campbell Gault is the plausible most. 

Yours is a very impelling magazine—very. I 
wish it came out twice a month so’s I could get 
twice as impelled. That’s what I need. 


Wooprow SAuR 
124 Arthur Ave. N.E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WANTED 


Mystery—Melodrama MSS 
with a Cuban Setting 


suitable for film production 





Please see our letter in this 
issue of Writer's Digest, page 6. 


McCANN ERICKSON, INC. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

















No Female Postmen 


Dear Editor: 

That article by William Campbell Gault (WD, 
May) must have been taken straight from the 
jacket of his latest book. Maybe he can be 
working in a shoe factory in the middle of a 
great depression and be unhappy but for the 
rest of us it is 1956 and what we'd really like 
is some up-to-date information on how his experi- 
ence can help us now. 

That redundant you throughout the article was 
reader-identification laid on with a shovel. J 
can’t be a mailman (flat-footed female)—I can’t 
take a course in typing. I did that fifteen years 
ago. 

I can’t possibly write and sell 11 science fic- 
tion stories because I’ve been writing it now for 
2 years and haven’t sold any. Now if Mr. Gault 
would have gone into some detail as to how he 
actually wrote those s-f stories, it might have 
been of some assistance. That rather amazing 
statement about never having read anything in 
the field comes as a mild shock to those who have 
been told over and over again—to study your 
market.! 

LuciLL—E SHERIDAN 
Rural Route No. 4 
Bozeman, Montana 


e Mr. Gault’s article was not intended as instruc- 
tion. WD feels that many writers know how, but 
need a little lift. Inspiration can carry all of us 
a long way.—Ed. 


Armed Forces Writer’s Club 


Dear Editor: 


The Armed Forces Writer’s League, which was 
started in Hawaii about two years ago, is now 
expanding its national organization. Branches are 
being established near most major military areas 
in the U.S. and overseas and there is also being 
offered a member-at-large status for interested 
persons who are remotely located or who wish to 
assist with organizing a branch in their areas. 

The League has as its special mission the pro- 
moting of writing and illustrating for publication 
by members of the Armed Forces and others asso- 
ciated with the Armed Forces, and the assisting 
of such members in producing salable material. 
Membership at one dollar a year or ten dollars 
for life is available to all members of the Armed 
Forces, active or retired, including reserves both 
active and inactive, and their dependents. Vet- 
erans, civilian employees and others without a 
direct service connection may enroll as associate 
members. 

Inquiries in regard to establishing local branches 
of the AFWL and applications for enrollment as 
members at large should be addressed to R. S. 
Ewing, National Secretary, Armed Forces Writ- 
er’s League, 3542 No. Utah St., Arlington 7, Va. 
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For the First Time... 


Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 


of Jeeves: 

“7 cannot imagine a clearer and better 
uide to writing 7 the magazines than this 
Workshop S School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick u ee eg 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand “fits. 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers every aspect of the 
writing game and—above all—points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.” 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of over 600 stories for Col- 


lier’s and other top magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.’’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 

“This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with - hly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance eginning writers—but 
contains a great nat of sound advice and 
Suggestions > those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”’ 

















Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and select 
group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and 
guest lecturers included editors from Collier's, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader's Digest, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Redbook and many others, book editors 
from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster 
and other top publishing houses, and many famous 
magazine writers and best selling novelists. For these 
limited in-person classes, the Workshop School’s rates 
were high. 

Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 










its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 












new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 









dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, cre- 
ated by top-name writers who appear regularly in every 
major magazine in the country. 




































The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 

And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 
and specially created correspondence series is priced 








amazingly low. 





Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N.Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 









Pessaseeeceseae: MAIL COUPON NOW (eeeuececesaseser 
THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS AU-56 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 
booklet. 


Mr. 

BS eb ce cebu iaoedarndsnss waged eases saa eeeeD eS 
Miss 

FETT TE EL Ee Sree ee Te ee Tn Re eee 


Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 






























FREE BOOK REPORT 
FICTION OR NON-FICTION 


During August only 
Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Criticism: $1 per 1,000 words 

Minimum fee: $3 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 





























Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


one story can earn up to $8000 
send a postcard to 


MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 











Mystery-Melodrama, Cuba Setting 


Dear Editor: 


I am now in search of stories and/or scripts 
in the mystery-melodrama genre suitable for re- 
latively low-budget feature-film production and 
which do or definitely can take place in Cuba. 
Any submissions should be sent to Film Produc- 
tions, 285 Madison Ave., Suite 1820, New York 
City. 

Thank you for your having published my letter 
of May 9th. The results were gratifying to say 
the least. Two days after the issue, in which 
my letter was published, I heard from Mr. 
Roman and we are in the process of negotiating 
for one of his stories. 


Rosert NATHE 
Film Production Director 
McCann-Erickson Inc. 
50 Rockefeller Plaze 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Overbred Stories 


Dear Editor: 

My son said the other day (he has been outside 
the country for some years), “This chicken tastes 
like plastic.” It’s true—what with standardized 
feeding, being kept inside, forced to extra laying 
by electric lighting ever on—chicken has become 
something different from what it was when 
chickens ran free in the yard. 

I feel that something of the same sort is hap- 
pening to stories. They aren’t something any 
more that comes out of the normal growth of the 
human being, but something standardized, con- 
structed of substitutes for reality. You can’t make 
good stories out of plastic. It frightens me when 
I read through the stories in most popular maga- 
zines. Clever and polished, most of the writing is. 
The form is right. But it leaves you with no 
feeling that the author is writing about life and 
character at all. Of course there are exceptions, 
but it seems that they get more and more rare. 


Nevia GARDNER WHITE 
New Hartford, Conn. 



















EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . . that’s what I have 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 
PLUS MARKETING 
For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz ........... : $ .50 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS ................... cenlendiale. a 
Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 





Box 57275 Flint Station 





los Angeles 57, California 


























Money Talks---Here’s $8,000 Talking! 
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‘uba. Never Again Will | Be Skeptical... 
ue 
duc- PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL! 
York : — 
writes writing award winner J. E. Logan of Michigan, who has good reason 
etter to know — because, as he says: “For about 7 years 1 have been entering writing 
hich contests with regularity and persistence . . . I knew that I needed to learn how 
Mr to write in a professional manner . . . By using the methods and techniques 
sing recommended by The New York School of Writing I recently won the largest 
: award of my writing career —a prize worth about $8,000. 
i “Never again will I be skeptical of the statement that PROFESSIONAL WRIT- 
; ING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” (Letter dated February 9, 1956, when he 
; was not even half through the course.) 
| YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN THE WRITING FIELD TODAY! 
; The famous NYS course is now doubled m size and scope. You receive complete training in fiction and 
non-fiction, both divisions in a single big, rich, generous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you 
a total of 52 planned writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books 
... with no word limitations on the assignments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give you 
far more personal criticism and guidance than you can expect elsewhere at any price. 
ide COMPARE NYS WITH ALL OTHER WRITING COURSES! 
tes The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
ed refer to your competition openly. We wouldn’t you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
know. We’re editors, writers and teachers—not before taking any. You'll find, first, that the New 
ng Ape 2 
me advertising men. But we do know, and we say to York School of Writing’s course is based on the 
ver you with all of the conviction we command, that one book authorities have claimed as the best 
NYS compares favorably on every count witheven _ ever published for writers. 
the most expensive writing courses. You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
p- writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
ny personal direction at home in your spare time.) 
he You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
n- YOU CAN EARN WHILE You LEARN! ing, stimulating, intensely practical. And that you 
ke 1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post need not confine the material you submit for com- 
nn (when the author was only half through ment to formal assignments. 
e 2 tage to leading markets in- We Show You How to Write Storie 
“ ” cluding Cosmopolitan. And Then We Help You Sell Them 
d 3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
: Post, 2 ks—and a major book club salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
; choice—all for one NYS graduate. These known literary agent who knows the entire range 
are examples. We shall be glad to tell of literary markets intimately. Yes, however you 
you about sales made for NYS graduates want to compare value—whether it be on the basis 
to the entire range of markets. of price, material, experience, or personal help— 
NYS meets every competitive challenge! 






























SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, Dept. 178, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet 
WRITING FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER. 
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THE UZZELLS 


Writers travel to Stillwater from all over the 
country to consult us about their writing. Some 
are sent by editors and publishers who pay us. 
One of them, an editor, here recently said: 
“Why don’t you tell your prospective custo- 
mers in your advertising just what your great- 
est value to them is?” 


“What’s that?” I asked. 


“The fact that you and Mrs. Uzzell after 
all your years of experience and success hire 
no assistants but do all the work yourselves. 
No one with a reputation does that. He lets 
others use his name and collects. Evidently 
you have pride in your service. You are the 
only real professionals in your business. Either 
you are honest or you don’t need the money. 
It’s amazing.” 

“Thanks, friend,” I said, “but we believe the 
folks who come to us understand these things. 
However, I'll try your idea in my next ad.” 


The best beginning with us is to send a story 
or article presenting problems (fee, $10) or a 
card or letter requesting our free, informative 
6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary Services.” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater Oklahoma 








Dear Confession Writer: 


If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in 
the Goatenion Clinic. I work closely with each writer, 
from the story idea through to the point of sale. My 
writers sell to all the top markets. 

Beginner’s work considered at criticism rates of $1 
per 1000 words. 
ag Elyse aoe CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 516-5th Ave., New York 36 











HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 da 
6 — uition includes story, article, novel, p ae 
or instr.; room, meals (18th yr.). Reference 

o's O IN THE MIDWEST, 6 textbooks, 1500 
lectures. Or, I'll also help you sell by mail coach- 
ing. $1M words. $10 per month. 

MILDRED |. REID 


Writers Colony Contoocook, New Hampshire 








PR at Your Service 
Dear Editor: 


Because we are a clearing house for various 
up-to-date facts and figures, we’ll be glad to help 
writers who need certain information. We can 
arrange interviews for them with people in the 
industries within our scope. 

Since we’re authorized to represent the source- 
organizations, we can furnish writers with infor- 
mation on the following subjects: Musical activity 
in America; movie cameras, tape recorders, stereo 
cameras, Hi-Fi; paperboard boxes and other 
containers; travel, highway safety rules; gasoline 
engines for lawnmowers, chain saws and other 
products; small businesses along American high- 
ways; boats, boating, outboard motors; hot water 
heaters, heating and air conditioning for the 
home. 

Tue Puitip Lesty Company 
Public Relations Counsel and Service 
100 West Monroe Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 


Stale Echoes and True Voices 
Dear Editor: 


Being a writer and avid reader of WD for a 
long time, I find it necessary to contribute my 
written applause for your magazine. 

After reading the splendid article in the June 
issue, entitled “The Voice Within,” by Paul 
Darcy Boles, I find two things of prophecy that 
must be uttered: first, Mr. Boles is destined for a 
great big and remunerating splash in the wine- 
filled literary sea. The brand of potency and un- 
tampered soul-quality with which he writes be- 
speaks a sensitiveness and finely balanced instinct 
that will be a glory to him all his days—and they 
should be many. 

Second, may I add that your hand in printing 
such a fine message is only a token of blessed 
awareness. I have no doubt but what WD will 
serve an increasingly deepening service to just 
normal-temperatured folks other than the mad 
but lovely spirits who peruse its pages with the 
reverant touch of the dedicated artist. 

The meat of the message I refer to concerns 
the individual’s own privately hallowed integrity; 
the steadfast and immovable loyalty to the inner 
voice. As long as any artist honors his own spirit 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market 6 gS 
before sending 
can help you. 


Hf you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
bighest-rate markets. 
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Manuscript Placement for Authors 
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with father-like attention and respect, he will 
never be molested with the rapist-type conformity 
that would seep like a grey finale across the vast 
arena of contributors to this age. 

“The Voice Within” is the true man, the true 
writer: the voices without are stale echoes that 
harden only the sheath of a long-suffering hide. 

J. DEAN FAGERSTROM 
Box 565 
Florence, Oregon 


Crackpot Exposed 
Dear Editor: 


This is in reference to a bogus letter printed 
in your “Forum” column (WD, June, 1956) 
under my name, 

It would appear that along with the few 
enemies I have picked up during my relatively 
youthful professional career, I picked up one 
diamond-encrusted, gold-plated crackpot as well. 
The letter in your column was—may I assure you 
—incorrect and false from first word to last. 
Address included. 

The name is Harlan Ellison. Not to be con- 
fused with crime writer Hal Ellson. I have, in- 
deed, followed WD in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. But.... 

I have been writing well over a year now, and 
my first sale was for forty dollars (not six as 
the crackpot mentioned) to Infinity, science fiction 
magazine, Since that time I have sold over forty 
scripts to such markets as Manhunt, Rogue, Fan- 
tastic Universe, Trapped, Guilty, Amazing Stories, 
Suspect, Infinity, If, Mantrap, and quite a few 
others. 

I am twenty-two years old—not sixteen as the 
crackpot stated. 

Haran EL.ison 
150 West 82nd 
Apartment No. 4-B 
New York 24, N. Y. 





Next Month—“How To Write and Sell 
Light Verse”—with Market List. 











The Dwindling Pesos 
Dear Editor: 


Relevant to a letter which appeared in your 
June, 1956, issue concerning living cheaply in 
Mexico, I would like to state that I agree 
wholeheartedly with that anonymous letter writer. 

I have traversed almost every part of Mexico; 
by jeep, burro, and foot, through picturesque 
city and enigmatic jungle. I can say with con- 
viction that inflation has hit Mexico very hard. 
Even in jungle towns, the dollar doesn’t buy as 
much as it used to. The rate of exchange on 


(Continued on page 11) 


Sells 78 Articles As 
Result of N.I.A. Training 


"Before enrolling in N.IA., | 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
all the material | have time to 
‘ write.""—Susan L. Brown. R.D,. |, 
%. Walden, N.Y. 


Why Can't You Write? 
It's much simpler than you think! 
S: MANY people with the “‘germ” of writing in them 





simply can't get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, world affairs, social 
matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, church and 
club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “‘cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by the editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll a taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York.) 
(Approved Member National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, 
: your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wariter’s Dicest, August. 


ner ere Ne: «.<.. DR ic scence 
(All correspondence confidential. 
No salesman will call.) 


7-M-596 














Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 
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paper, 12.50 pesos to one dollar looks inviting, 
but don’t let it fool you so that you'll drop every- 
thing and head for the nearest bus marked Mex- 
ico Special. For the dollar changed into pesos 
doesn’t add up to anything but a lot of fold- 
ing money which goes as fast as the Mexican 
road runner. 

There are still some out-of-the-way spots in 
Mexico where the pesos will buy more, but these 
spots are really in the woods so to speak, and 
require traveling and adjusting to certain incon- 
veniences which the average American, who was 
reared in the best standard of living in the 
world, would not tolerate for any real length of 
time, 

Korac SLoGoFF 
5457 Berks Street 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


Last Word for a Good Neighbor 


Dear Editor: 

The June issue of W.D. carries a letter on 
page 9 captioned, “Gringo, Beware!” This letter 
was startling, to say the least. 

It is true that one cannot live on $50 per 
month in Mexico at the present time. It is 
true that one longs for his own home cooking. 
It is also true that the Mexican food is quite 
different from our American food. I know. I 
have seen much of Mexico. It is no strange 
land to me. 

The writer speaks of cheap grease and fats, 
beans, tortillas, rice, etc. He speaks of ruined 
stomachs, kidneys, intestines, etc. He puts stress 
on ptomaine poisoning. 

I always found excellent food along with 
professional cooking in all the Mexican cities. 
I found good American style dishes in many 
restaurants and in private homes. If there’s such 
bad food, such savage diseases in Mexico, why 
do so many Americans live there? 

His tirade on Mexico makes me wonder just 
where he hangs out. If the food tastes so bad, 
isn’t it possible that it is the hang-over from 
some of our American restaurant cooking? It 
has been known to linger for a long period of 
time. 

His remarks are a dirty slap at our good 
neighbor, Mexico. I always found fine people 
there—hospitable, friendly. And good, spicy, 
appetizing food which didn’t ruin my stomach. 

In a case like this, I’d suggest returning to 
the States. Why does he hang out there? 


Jack WALLY 


P.O. Box 771 
Alma, Arkansas 











A SALE TO 


“I know you'll be pleased to hear that I have just sold 
my first story to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Although one swallow doesn’t make a summer, a sale 
to the POST is certainly encouragement, and I feel that 
your classes at Brooklyn College did a good deal to 
clarify my ideas about the thousand and one problems 
that crop up in fiction writing. Many thanks for all 


your kindness. 


The mail course is based on the same step-by-step pro- 


cedure used in the Brooklyn 
the same results—SALES. 


ONE SALE, EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET, CAN 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON 


PAY 
YOUR 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? 


what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S#.-D, Brooklyn 1, 


(Licensed by New York State) 








THE POST 





















CONSTANCE PULTZ” 


College classes. Both bring 


WAY. 


Pauline Bloom can tell you 
$1.00 per 


Special rate for books. 





uw. Y. 



































“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 


Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month 


WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
FOR 
WRITERS 


Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
- Personal, directed writing. For infor- 


criticism . 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. 
















Club recommendation; 


Fiction 

Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 

Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 
Article and Feature 
Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


Hollywood 27, Calif. 















Technique Sells the Short Short by Robert Oberfirst 


This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ONE, includin 
New egy f Esquire 


sell short-shorts to Collier's, This Week, Argosy, 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, ublishers, P 


tlantic Monthly, 
539, Ocean City, 


editor’s 17 chapters on how to write ong 


ew Jersey 






etc. 320 pages. 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields 
are shown above. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year we'll be happy to discuss handling your out- 
put on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate and other types of mate- 
rial on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 





By John D. Fitzgerald 


My God I Made It 


He almost abandoned his dreams. Then he 


took his wife’s advice, and wrote a best seller 


i BELIEVE IT was Jack Woodford who wrote me a letter once saying, “either 
you are a writer or you’re not a writer. If you are a writer you'll go on writing 
the rest of your life whether you sell anything or not.” My own experiences 
certainly bear out what Jack said. I did my first commercial writing at the age 
of thirteen when I won a ten-dollar prize in a newspaper contest. I sold my first 
short story when I was seventeen to the magazine section of a country newspaper 
for the sum of four dollars. From the time I first saw my name in print, I de- 
cided that I would be a writer. 

Three times in my life I tried to become a full-time writer. The first time was 
in Greenwich Village in New York. After months of malnutrition I went back to 
work as a newspaperman. The second time was right after I married. I bought a 
trailer and took off for Florida with my bride. A year later we had to sell the 
trailer to get enough money to go back home to Denver. 

A few years later, I thought I had it made. I had a series character running 
every month in a pulp magazine. I was selling everything I wrote under my own 
name and five pen names. I had as many as three stories in one issue of a maga- 
zine. I quit my job and rented a year-around cabin in the Rockies. During this 
period, my agent gave me back to myself. 

In one year I sold only one script for $140.00. Thanksgiving came around 
and there wasn’t a thing to eat in the cabin but some pancake flour. We had pan- 
cakes sans sugar or syrup for dinner. It was the first time I’d ever seen my wife 
cry. I sold the jack and spare tire in my car for gasoline money to get us back to 
Denver again. The first thing I did when I got to Denver was to sell my portable 
typewriter and swear I’d never write another damn line. I had no trouble getting 
a job, because the success I wanted so much in writing came very easily to me in 
industry. 

The following Christmas my wife gave me a portable typewriter. I didn’t 





even take the cover off. But every time I 
looked at it, a story started building up in- 
side me. 

The characters in the story kept waking 
me up at night. I was earning a five-figured 
salary a year as a purchasing agent at the 
time. I certainly didn’t need money. 

“Tf you can condition yourself,” my wife 
said to me one day, “to think of your writ- 
ing as a hobby, you can go back to writing 
and enjoy it.” 

So I wrote a story and it sold first time 
out. And for the next fifteen years I held 
down a full-time position and wrote as a 
hobby. Some of the stuff sold and some 
came back. I wrote a hundred-thousand- 
word non-fiction book and two full-length 
novels, which never found a_ publisher. 
Abou six years ago, I began writing Papa 
Married A Mormon. I was writing for 
relaxation still thinking of my writing in 
terms of being a hobby. I sent the work 
to my agent and hit the literary jackpot 
after thirty years of trying. 

McCalls Magazine bought the serial 
rights for more money than I made from 
three hundred pulp stories I’d written. Two 
book clubs bought the book. Republic 
Pictures paid $100,000 plus a royalty on 
all copies sold in the trade edition for the 
motion-picture rights. The book has been 
on and off the best seller list. 

I don’t know how many books it takes 
to make a best seller, but my royalty state- 
ment just received shows that Papa is 
averaging 12,500 copies a month in the 
trade edition. Foreign rights have been sold 
to publishers in seven foreign countries. And 
one thing that pleased me very much, the 
Library of Congress is transcribing the book 
into Braille for the blind. We have been 
offered option on the book for a musical 
comedy and T.V. rights will be sold three 
years after the motion picture is released. 
I could probably retire on the income from 
this one book despite the income tax take. 
But, as Jack said: “if you are a writer, 
you'll go on writing the rest of your life.” 

Why did I fail to make the grade as a 
full-time writer on the three occasions I 
tried? 

Looking back at it all objectively, I know 
now. 


14 


In Greenwich Village I was so occupied 
with being a Bohemian, I had nothing to 
say of interest. In Florida I slanted every- 
thing I wrote for the slicks before I was 
ready for the slicks. 

In the Rockies I became an imitator, as 
excerpts from my agent’s letters now prove. 
“Who in the hell do you think you are— 
Damon Runyon? Send me some good pulp 
stories. That’s what you can write.”——“Now 
you’re John Steinbeck. Believe me if Stein- 
beck himself had written this stinker, I 
couldn’t sell it.” And so it went for an 
entire year until my agent gave me up. 

There are various developmental stages 
in becoming a writer which we all pass 
through. And your writing is not only 
you, but a part of everyone you’ve had 
contact with during your life. 

While in New York last fall for a series 
of luncheons, radio and T. V. programs in 
connection with the promotion of my book, 
I had to speak at a luncheon at the Plaza 
Hotel. The guests included book reviewers 
and representatives of the biggest book 
stores in the country. The title of my speech 
was: “Me and My 100 Collaborators.” I 
told them about all the people who had 
a hand in writing Papa. About August 
Lenniger who taught me how to hold 
reader identification by writing all stories 
in the first person and then going back 
over them substituting a name and the 
pronoun “he” for the word “I.” 

About Alden Norton who would buy and 
pay me for 7,500 words and then write 
a letter demanding me to save my carbon 
and compare it against the published story 
which would contain only 5,000 words. 
Alden broke me of the habit of over- 
writing. 

John Shuttleworth of True Detective 
wrote me a 2,500-word letter telling me how 
to revise a 5,000-word article to make it 
acceptable. And all the other stalwarts, like 
Mike Tilden, Leonard Digree, and other 
editors who took the time to help me. My 
agent, Jeanne Hale, who stuck with a part- 
time writer for years although my output 
didn’t pay her to keep me as a client. Of 
her belief in me even after three books I’d 
written had been turned down by publishers. 

I told them about the Wrrrer’s DicEst 
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HERB PIERCE 


“So he gets killed twice! It’s fiction, ain’t it?” 


in each issue, of which I read something 
that helped me improve my writing. I men- 
tioned an article Steve Fisher wrote for 
the WrirEr’s YEAR Boox*, which gave me 
the courage to go on writing. And in addi- 
tion to my hundred collaborators, there was 
my sister who helped me with the research 
work on Papa, and my wife who never lost 
faith that someday I’d make myself a name 
in the literary world. 

One book has brought me economic free- 
dom. 

It has enabled me to become a full- 
time writer without financial worry. 

It has bought me a beautiful home in 
Utah with a view of the mountains on all 
four sides. 

It has given me confidence in my ability 
as a writer. The story line of my new 
book is now in the hands of my agent and 
the first chapter was completed yesterday. 

I would like to sum up all I know about 
writing. 

You can write a salable short story with 
only one of three things: sTORY LINE, CHAR- 
ACTERIZATION, THEME. Yes, plot will sell 
a story, character will sell a story and theme 
will sell a story. But if you aspire to write 


* “The Literary Roller Coaster,’ THe 1941 Warrer’s 


YEARBOOK. 


a novel, you must strive to get all three. In 
one novel I never sold, I had a story line 
and a theme but the characters were life- 
less. In the other novel which never found 
a publisher, I had a story line and char- 
acterization but there was no theme. In 
Papa Married A Mormon without being 
aware of it while writing the story, I got all 
three into the book, and that to me is what 
makes a best seller. 

The story line of Papa involves the loves 
and problems of two Pennsylvania brothers 
who have come west to Mormon territory, 
a religious community alien and hostile to 
them. The hero, Tom, although a Roman 
Cathoiic, marries a Mormon girl, and the 
two, by their love and devotion to each 
other and the community, finally overcome 
the ostracism of the Mormons. 

The theme of the book is religious toler- 
ance—the lions and the lambs lying down 
together. The promise that with tolerance 
and understanding a man and a woman of 
different faiths can have a successful mar- 
riage. 

Finally, out of my many years of pain, 
soothed by this unexpected triumph, I want 
to say this to you: 

Life is a stranger to all men who abandon 
their dreams. So please, never stop writing. 
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Keeping the king 


For characters that make good stories, 
dig in your own backyard. 


HARACTERS “MAKE A STORY” when they 
do something to make readers like or 
hate them. 

For my own writing, I weave a char- 
acter whom I have grown to know (in my 
mind) into a setting I would like to be in 
myself. 

After your character becomes you— 
yourself—you can live with that character 
through all kinds of exciting, humorous, 
dramatic or romantic scenes. 

The easiest way for me to construct a 
story is to think about the characters inti- 
mately before beginning to write. I jot 
down their traits, appearance, hobbies, 
faults and virtues, and this work really 
brings them to life in my mind, and does 
so for readers. Then I keep them doing 
something which will keep the reader on 
his toes with anticipation of the outcome. 
When Scheherazade was the heroine in 
the Arabian Nights, she saved her life by 
keeping the king curious as to what would 
happen next. For the writer, nothing has 
changed. 


Down Easy Street 


So—I choose my character, plant him 
in an appropriate setting, give him a job 
and that necessary problem, then start him 
trying actively to solve it. I feel that no 
matter how vital to us are the acts of 
politicians in the far East, how enlightened 
we become in world affairs—that fiction is 
most interesting to us when it tells about 
events in our own town, around the corner, 
down the street. Three newspapers, The 
Times, The Tribune and The Monitor give 
page one to world news; the other 1,765 of 
American daily newspapers switch a for- 
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eign story off page one every day when a 
good local story appears. Fiction writers 
might bear this in mind. When a story is 
laid in most people’s back yard, it has a 
good chance of interesting readers and 
editors. 

So must we work, gathering from our 
own environment, jotting down how our 
grocer looks, the laundry man, banker, 
minister, the PTA leaders, the cleaning 
woman, the clerks in stores. What makes 
each one tick? Later, we fit them into a 
story, not as they really are, but as a com- 
posite character we need. I hardly know of 
a first class writer who does not keep some 
form of notebook, either about novel char- 
acters already alive in the writer’s mind or 
real people or both. 

A plot results after you find a human 
who wants something, and all around him 
are others who either want the same thing 
or, out of some need of their own, wish to 
prevent somebody else’ from having it. 

That’s the basis for every story. 

There’s Ron Broom’s story, “Girl in a 
Hurry,” in Family Circle, March, 1956, as 
a good example—a story of any town, any- 
where, and people we all know. 

The bachelor hero, Clint, owns a clut- 
tered electric-tool-rental shop, plus an un- 
tidy two-room living space above it. He 
falls instantly in love with an impatient 
customer, a girl who (thinks Clint) 

has eyes even darker than her hair, and 

her tailored blue suit curved every now and 

then. Anna May is her name. She orders, 

“I want something from your junkpile; 

something that will simply swish through 

the job of scraping the basement walls of 


my house so I can sell it right away and 
move back to Iowa.” 


She is cool to Clint’s offer of help—loads 





curious 


By Pearl Anoe 


a “steamer gadget” into her car and races 
away. In contrast to her vivacious, im- 
patient desire to have things happen in a 
hurry, Clint has an easy-going nature. He 
goes over the next day to see how she is 
succeeding with the steamer. He finds the 
steamer reluctant under her hands, so takes 
over, and finishes the job, while she leaves. 


The Ebb and Flow of Life 


Anna May wanted to sell the house, 
Clint wanted the girl, which resulted in 
action. (Clint buys the house, and the girl 
goes with it.) I liked the story because as 
I read, J was Anna May due to my own 
efforts to make things happen in a hurry. 
So—a story is exactly like our own life— 
nothing stands still. There is constant 
change, with conflicting forces, desires, 
movements, objects at variance—yet all 
seeking happiness. 

Where do we find characters? I know a 
slick writer who began writing pulp love 
stories and sold over a hundred the first 
eight years. She walked down the street 
and saw a girl dart into an undertaking 
parlor. She stopped, looked into the win- 
dow, and chuckled. “There’s my heroine. 
I'll have her running from someone or 
something. She’ll jump into a new coffin 
and hide.” (The story sold the first time 
out!) 

As for one of my stories, years ago, I 
wrote about a life insurance agent I met 
while I sold insurance in Chicago. She 
was sixty-five years old, and so real to me, 
I kept her at that age even though edi- 
torial prejudice is against older heroines. 
I planted her right in Chicago, trying to 
sell insurance after she ran away from her 





married children, who had no room for 
her. After no sales, and not much food, 
and after more struggles, she sells big Mike 
a huge retirement income policy, and later 
marries him. The story, “A Talisman for 
Two,” sold and was reprinted by an adver- 
tiser with a big sales force of women to 
inspire them to “go and do likewise.” 

As Laura, the heroine, entered Mike’s 
office, he scowled at her. 

“You’ve got nerve to walk right into a 
busy man’s office like that.” 

“I’m sorry, but you see, I’m so busy my- 
self that I couldn’t wait for your secretary 
to explain my business with you. May I 
sit down a moment, Mr. McDee?” He mo- 
tioned grumpily to a chair beside his desk. 

“T’ll do my best. My name is Mrs. Lisle. 
I’m in the insurance business and—” She 
jumped out of her chair at his shout of 
anger. 

“Of all the—listen, I just took my last 
caller out by the scruff of his neck and he, 
my dear Mrs. Lisle, was also in the life 
insurance business.” 

She grinned at him and his bushy eye- 
brows quivered, then he sat back and said 
resignedly, 

“Go ahead. I can’t very well treat you as 
I did that stuffed shirt. Now, what is it?” 

“T want to sell you assurance for every 
day the remainder of your life. You can get 
a check each month as long as you live. 
You can travel and your money will follow 
you around the world, even.”’ 

So Laura tells big Mike what I had told 
many of my own insurance prospects. I 
knew my ground. 

Tramping the streets trying to sell in- 
surance, I would go home and—always with 
that hope of becoming a selling writer some 
day—I would write down notes of pros- 
pects, their work, their reaction to my sales 
talks, their home life, which women always 
told me. 


Puppets Without Strings 


A difficult part of writing for me was to 
learn that a professional writer is one who 
describes the character without the aid of a 
mirror. Instead, he lets the character amble 
into a room, or run into it; if he is nervous, 
he jumps when the telephone rings; if he 
sidles out of the door, the reader knows he 
is not aggressive. If he strides into the 
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house, hammers the table and yells for 
silence, he’s pegged—and the reader knows 
that even his wife is afraid of him. 

Professional writers show the character in 
action and in that way we learn their traits; 
amateur writers describe the character’s 
traits in so many words. 

In one story, a long time ago, I read of a 
man who drank, came home in a temper, 
and kicked the chairs across the room, the 
signal for his wife and child to walk on tiptoe. 

The amateur writer would describe the 
character’s temper as “vicious” or “rough.” 

More difficult—how do you describe the 
inner man of the character you have pic- 
tured? We know that his mind motivates his 
outward actions and that usually, as a 
man thinketh, so he acts. We writers go on 
this assumption. We give our characters to 
our readers through the mind, as well as 
through his action, habits, and speech. If he 
is simple, he blurts out what he thinks. If 
complex, he controls his outward expression. 

In an unforgettable story, “Boy On His 
Conscience,” in the Saturday Evening Post 
for May 5, 1956, by Arthur Mayse, all of 
these complex workings are in the mind of 
Joe Rundle, the man whose only son, Rich, 
had been killed on his bike, under a big 
truck, a year before the night the story 
opens. 

Joe has grown away from Ruth, his wife, 
from even his own thoughts, due to grief, 
and the knowing that he had refused to 
tell Rich goodby that night, not wanting 
him to go out. Yet, Joe permits wayward 
boys to use his basement as a too] shop and 
even helps them build. His best friend, 
Police Sergeant Macpherson, later tells him 
that he is trying to keep alive his grief over 
the loss of Rich, but that now he should 
take over the problem boy Steve, a home- 
less, mistreated boy. He tells Joe: 

“In spite of yourself, you’ve managed, 
part way, at least, to fill your need for a 
son and for a home for Steve. Another 
thing, if you don’t know why the kids hang 
around here, I'll tell you. A cop learns a 
lot that never gets in his reports. Me, now, 

I know about the homes some of these kids 

come from. Too often, much too often— 

they lack anything you could decently 


call a father. Somehow, Joe, in spite of 
yourself, you’ve managed to fill the need.” 


(Continued on page 70) 








Mrs. weingarten... Old people are the sum total of 
their lives, the proof of what they've been. Some 
have never achieved maturity... Take Julie's room- 

mate, Mrs. Weingarten ... always complaaéning, her bdhil- 

dren have forgotten her, she doesn't feel good, "ach" 

-»» She harps and harps about the days gone by Now 

she sits rocking, the soft bodiless flesh of her 

body rocking itself in a constant lullaby. The flat 
plump hamds smooth and smooth themselves ... The book 
will open with Julie and Mr. W playing cards. It's 
aisiting day at the Old Peopke's Homes and Mrs. W is 
complainiig. Visiting Day and who will come ... 

There is little tmochoammbdittimdmusp oxen 
recognition of summer at the Home, as if the seasons 
never change, as if the old ones are always cold. 
Shawls are laid aside merely, and the old men shrink 
a little tnside their coats now .. . Mrs. W's daughter 


is a tense young woman, nyt so young either, forty ... 


Her mother wants to understand this girl Lie, 


but she always says the wrong thing... 
"Yes, your friend is uery nice but he's Py 
hardly ;the kind you'd want to marry. 











This is a page from the notebook of Jane Kesner Ardmore, whose next novel, which will probably 
be called Focus, will contain the character Julie, who appeared as the heroine in the book of that name 
published in 1952. It was a Literary Guild selection. 
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Special: 


Fiction Markets 


Nor ENOUGH markets for fiction? “Plenty,” the editors say, “but where is 
the good fiction?” With all this talk about fiction markets dwindling, and then 


hearing the editors’ side, we have decided to bring fiction editors and writers closer 


together in the pages of W.D. Every 4 months we will run a special fiction report 


like the one below, in which editors tell you frankly, and in more detail than is 


possible in an all-coverage market listing, what they are looking for in fiction, and 


what they wish you would not send them. 


Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, 
Canada. Assistant Editor Gladys Shenner writes 
that they are very receptive to good fiction. We 
quote from her letter: 

“Romantic commercial fiction is still the back- 
bone of our magazine, as it is with most women’s 
magazines. But we don’t want the slick pat 
variety. We want adult female fiction with a 
high quality of writing. We have no editorial 
taboos and like honest realistic fiction, as long 
as it is well handled. 

“We don’t reject a plot because it’s ‘typical.’ 
We reject it because it’s too slick, too pat, too 
implausible. Boy meets girl, boy looses girl, boy 
gets girl back is regarded as a ‘typical’ plot. But 
if it’s a penetrating story, well plotted, well 
written and with convincing characterizations it 
would probably be worth buying. The major 
problems in fiction we receive, are (a) lack of 
plot complications—not enough action to make 
the story interesting; (b) poor structure; (c) 
unconvincing characterizations; (d) poor writing. 


“The qualities we would like to see in our 
stories are a correction of the precedings: strong 
interesting plots, sound story structures, honest 
penetrating characterizations. We would like to 
see an over-all improvement in the quality of 
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the writing and a more adult approach to the 
story. 

“Recent favorites of ours—(a) ‘Not That I 
Care,’ by Hugh Garner, February, 1956; (b) 
‘How Could I Do That?’, by Alice Munro, 
March 1956; (c) ‘You Can’t Steal Happiness,’ 
by L. Johanne Stemo, May, 1956. 

“We buy pieces of about 5,000 words. We 
are also interested in novelettes up to 15,000 
words, and we pay $350 for a first sale, $400 
to established writers. Price for novelettes de- 
pends on the quality of the work. Address all 
fiction manuscripts to: Miss Gladys Shenner. 


Collier’s, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y. Fiction Editor Warren Brown writes: 

“We would like to see fiction with realistic 
characterization, solid plotting, and the resolu- 
tion of a problem that has real significance to 
both the characters and the reader. The rejec- 
tion of stories at Co'lier’s results most often from 
the failure of the characters to ‘come alive’ and 
to work out their problems in a convincing way. 

“Examples of stories we liked very well are: 
‘That Others May Live,’ by Elliott Arnold (July 
6, 1956) ; ‘The Idea Man,’ by Robert McLaugh- 
lin (May 25, 1956); ‘Lost Sisters,’ by Dorothy 
M. Johnson (March 30, 1956). 
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“Lengths run as follows: Short-short stories: 
1250-1500 words; short stories: 2500-5000 words; 
novelettes: 10,000-12,000 words; serials of two 
or three parts: 10,000 words per installment. 
Top rates paid on acceptance.” 


Family Circle Magazine, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Fiction Editor Maxine 
Lewis writes: We do use short fiction, primarily 
slanted toward women. We now prefer shorter 
stories and have less interest in stories about 
children. 

“Major faults of submitted fiction is superficial 
treatment, lack of emotional impact, oversimpli- 
fied solution, and plain dull writing. We would 
like to see more genuine emotional problems 
with realistic treatment, a genuine love interest, 
a more affirmative treatment of marriage would 
be welcome here.” 

You might study the following: “The White 
Falcon,” February, ’56; “The Rich Look,” Janu- 
ary, 56; “The Field of Home,” March, ‘56; 
“Springtime for Annabelle,” April, °56. 

“We buy any length that can conceivably be 
cut, if necessary, to 3,500 words or less. Pay- 
ment varies with the value of the story to us. 
We have no definite pay schedule. Fiction scripts 
should be addressed to Maxine Lewis.” 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Fiction Editor, Alice Morris, 
buys only high quality fiction with a distinctive 
and excellent style, and vitality. Many of the 
scripts she receives lack a sense of dramatiza- 
tion. Lengths scripts should run from 4,000 to 
7,000 wo:ds—payment ranges from $250 to $500. 


Maclean’s, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, 
Canada. Associate Editor Leslie F. Hannon is 
in charge of fiction here. He wants to see stories 
provided they appeal to men and women. He 
writes: 

“If anything, we are looking more industri- 
ously for the strong contemporary theme that 
reflects some situation or problem likely to be 
encountered, or at least envisaged, by a reason- 
able fraction of our readers. We are still look- 
ing, at the same time, for the occasional ‘escape’ 
romance, but it must be out of the rut. 

“Plots we see too much of include husbands 
and wives who fight and then make up for silly 
reasons that usually pass in the course of normal 
happy family bickering. Small boys who leap 
into manhood while going on cross-country hikes 
with their uncles. Seemingly mamby-pamby crea- 
tures who suddenly attempt great heroics. Pre- 
cocious teen-age girls yapping their heads off 
about life and love. Westerns. Advertising agen- 
cy shenanigans. Nothing is automatically rejected 
here, however, but these are some of our béte 
noires. 

“Many of the scripts we receive show lack of 
knowledge of the construction of a short story, 
such as sketches and essays masquerading as 


stories—and there are never-ending repetitions of 
plots that have sold The Post and Collier’s in 
decades past, 

“Recent keepers that come to mind have been 
by Walter Macken, J. N. Harris, Robert Kroetsch, 
Noel Clad, Michael Sheldon, and John Gray. 
Several of these are young Canadian writers 
who have made a special attempt to study and 
cater for our market. As we have only a few 
sentimental sales in the United States, naturally 
our readers tend to expect Canadian stories 
from us. Too many U. S. freelancers are still 
thinking of Maclean’s as a last-chance market 
after they miss the big American slick with their 
domestic fiction. 

“In length we use anything from 2,500 words 
to 10,000. Beyond that, we use a few one-shot 
novelettes per year; and the very occasional 
two-parter which could run up to about 40,000 
in total. Anyone studying this market would 
readily understand that any big fiction we'll buy 
will have to be quite out of the ordinary. 

Our payment for shorts begins at $350 for a 
first sale, and $400 thereafter. Larger works 
bring larger fees, but roughly we will be offering 
approximately 10c a word all through. This pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance on the basis of 
first world rights only, with all other rights im- 
mediately reverting to the author on publication. 
Address the fiction editor, Maclean’s Magazine. 


McCall’s, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. X. 

Fiction Editor Betty Parsons Ragsdale writes: 

“Now that McCall’s is the magazine of ‘To- 
getherness,’ our scope in fiction is broader than 
in past years. We are still interested chiefly in 
stories that are primarily directed to women, but 
we are, as well, in the market for material that 
will appeal to men and also for stories that our 
younger readers will enjoy. As in the past, though, 
we do not want material that is strictly masculine 
in tone. 

“We are concerned with the quality of the fic- 
tion we receive for we know that our readers are 
demanding a higher calibre of literary material 
than ever before. Many of the stories that come 
to us are simply poorly written, and there’s not 
much can be said or done about these. Others, 
though, are competently written and so unorig- 
inal that they are predictable from the first sen- 
tence. 

“The fault is often in plot, and we could, as 
you suggested in your letter, list some of those 
plots that we feel are hackneyed and overworked 
—but we feel that the burden of the blame is 
with the characterizations. Nine times out of ten 
when a story lacks freshness and suspense, it’s 
because of the characters. Either they are so 
stereotyped and obvious that nothing they do or 
Say surprises the readers, or they are so wooden 
and unreal that the reader doesn’t care what 
happens to them. Characters make the story! 
This, the writers too frequently overlook. 


(Continued on page 78) 





A Visit with 


The Master of 


Somerset Maugham invited these 
two writers to spend a day with him 
at his beautiful home on the French 
Riviera, and gave them an inter- 
view exclusively for Writer’s Digest. 


D. 

i op AVE YOU EVER won- 
j H dered how a suc- 
¥ cessful author lives? We 

did, and we got some 
idea by visiting the Villa 
Mauresque, where Som- 
erset Maugham, one of 

&, the world’s greatest liv- 

ing authors, spends most of his evening 

years. 

Perched high on a jutting point of land 
called Cap Ferrat that pushes its way into 
the warm Mediterranean, the Villa Mau- 
resque is located midway between Nice and 
Monte Carlo on the French Riviera. It was 
once owned by a King of Belgium. Fifteen 
acres of gardens with plants sent to Maug- 
ham from all corners of the world, sur- 
round the house. 

Here we recently spent a day with Somer- 
set Maugham, who had granted us an in- 
terview expressly for Wrirer’s DicEst. 

The first thing that strikes one about 
Maugham is his tremendous vitality. 
Tanned from the Mediterranean sun, he 
has piercing eyes, and ‘expressive hands 
which he uses to punctuate many of his 
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remarks. Maugham is short, but there is 
an impression of great force in the angular, 
almost Roman features of his face. 

He carries his 82 years very lightly. We 
discovered, after some talk, that he takes a 
daily swim in the blue Mediterranean, a 
lengthy stroll through the exotic gardens 
that surround his estate, that he still travels 
widely, and entertains much and, in gen- 
eral, is as active as a man in his fifties. He 
also writes an hour every day on a new 
book—a volume of essays along the line 
of his recent The Vagrant Mood. 

“Writing is a habit that’s easy to get into 
and hard to break,” he smiled. “I’d work 
longer, but I can’t. I write all my manu- 
scripts by hand and I have writer’s cramp. 
The muscles of my writing hand have be- 
come terribly strained over the years and 
I must wear a surgical glove to write at all. 
After an hour I must quit, though I'd 
often like to go on.” 

We weren’t quite sure whether this was 
a source of sorrow with Maugham. He 
tossed it off lightly enough, and assured us 
that now he was only writing to amuse him- 
self anyway. 





Mauresque 


By David and 


Deane Heller 


On superficial meeting, as a one-day visit 
is bound to be, Maugham certainly seemed 
to us a very contented man—as well he 
might be. His books to date have sold over 
fifty million copies, and seem to be enjoy- 
ing a special vogue right now in many dif- 
ferent countries. He gets over 4,000 fan let- 
ters every week, many of them from young 
people. 

“T am very pleased about this,” Maug- 
ham said, “because it seems to indicate that 
a new generation is finding them of in- 
terest.” 

His personal life is a lively one. The 
great of the world are among his friends. 
Two of his frequent bridge partners (his 
favorite game) are Charles Goren and the 
Duchess of Windsor. Another celebrated 
author, Winston Churchill, sometimes talks 
art and painting with him, and one of 
his oldest friends is the Aga Khan. His 
home, the Villa Mauresque, is the show 
place of the French Riviera. 


Chinese Devils and Gauguin 
Soon after our arrival, Maugham’s young 
secretary, Alan Searle, showed us around. 


Chinese devils, South Sea idols, Indian 
gods, Greek ikons peer down at you from 
unexpected places, even in the bathroom. 
The director of an art gallery might eye 
with envy the collection of original paint- 
ings which hang in the Villa Mauresque. 
These include canvases by Picasso, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Monet, Manet, Matisse, 
Utrillo, Gauguin, Renoir, Pisarro, and 
many others. Maugham is passionately fond 
of French Impressionist paintings. He was 
one of the first to appreciate this school of 
painting, and so managed to buy much 
of his collection before popularity increased 
their prices to today’s fantastic proportions. 

One painting in Maugham’s study is a 
memento of one of his most successful 
books, The Moon and Sixpense. It was 
painted by Paul Gauguin, the painter upon 
whom Maugham modeled his hero. The 
painting which is on several glass panels 
of a door, is literally beyond price, since it 
is the only glass painting of Gauguin’s which 
survived. 

Maugham told us its fascinating history. 

“While I was in the South Seas doing 
research on my book, The Moon and Six- 
pense, I discovered that Gauguin had done 
a painting on the glass panels of a cottage 
door somewhere in the jungle,” he said. 

After searching the jungle for days, 
Maugham finally found the cottage. The 
picture was utterly neglected, exposed to 
sun and rain. Maugham persuaded the 
owner to sell him the door. The man 
thought he was mad. It never occurred to 
him that the painting might be worth 
saving. 

“T took the door back to Papeete, had 
it sawed in half, and shipped back to Cap 
Ferrat,” Maugham said. 


Some Shop Talk 


After a tour around the Villa we settled 
back to some cocktails and snacks, and the 
conversation turned to writing. 

The most successful author alive today 
had a desperate struggle against poverty in 
his formative years. Plays and books later 
to become classics were refused over and 
over by publishers and theatrical producers. 
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Even the first version of Maugham’s 
greatest book, Of Human Bondage, went 
unpublished because no publisher would 
pay him one hundred pounds for it and he 
was determined not to sell it for less. 

Maugham spoke of his early struggles 
with deep feeling. 

“The first ten years I wrote, I never 
earned more than £100 ($500) a year,” 
he said. “It was a constant struggle against 
poverty. My books were being published, 
but I hardly made enough on them to live. 

“Liza of Lambeth was published when 
I was 21—by the first publisher I sent it to. 
It was quite a success. You have no idea 
how thrilled I was. I decided to chuck 
medicine (Maugham was a medical student 
at the time) as soon as I qualified and 
make my living as a writer. 

“Tt was idiotic. Absolutely idiotic. I could 
just as well have written at night and 
avoided the desperate financial struggle I 
had. I am sorry I abandoned medicine so 
soon for another reason. This work would 
have taught me a great deal about people 
that would have been helpful to me as a 
writer.”’ 


It Will Come Out 


“The most practical advice I can give 
to people who want to write is this—if you 
have a job, keep it and write in your leisure 
time. If you have anything to say, you'll 
find time to say it. If there’s any writing 
in you, it'll come out.” 

It was the theater which brought fame 
and fortune to Maugham—at 34. Just in 
the nick of time, too. He had reached the 
end of his financial rope. 

The turning point was the acceptance of 
his play, Lady Frederick, to fill in for six 
weeks between two other plays. As Maug- 
ham sat nervously watching the reaction of 
the critical opening night audience, he 
realized that his career had reached a crisis. 

“T knew that if Lady Frederick were not 
a success, I should have to go back to 
medicine,” he told us. 

But Lady Frederick was one of the big- 
gest hits of the London stage. It ran for 
eighteen months to full houses. Producers 
suddenly sought Maugham manuscripts 
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that had been vainly making the rounds 
for years. Maugham soon had four hit plays 
running in London at the same time. 

From that time to this, Maugham’s career 
has been one triumph after another. Al- 
though scholars regard Rain, The Sum- 
ming Up, Of Human Bondage, The Moon 
and Sixpense and The Razor’s Edge as his 
best work, he likes Cakes and Ale best. The 
reason is the character Rosie Driffield. “I 
once proposed marriage to the girl on 
which I modeled Rosie,” he said, “‘and the 
book reminds me of her.” 


A Sage’s Advice 


What are some of the things that Maug- 
ham considers important for writing suc- 
cess? 

Regular work is one of the important 
factors for literary success, he believes. The 
writer who doesn’t develop this habit isn’t 
likely to get far. “I used to work three hours 
every morning,” Mr. Maugham said. “Now 
I can only work an hour, but I seldom miss 
doing it.” 

These days Maugham rises rather early, 
likes to lounge in bed reading his mail and 
taking a leisurely breakfast alone. He does 
his work in the morning in a study isolated 
from the rest of the house. 

An eye for subjects, for plots, for things 
to write about is also essential, the Great 
Storyteller feels. “I have known many be- 
ginning writers who constantly worried over 
ideas,” he said. “Fortunately, I always had 
more stories to write than I could ever find 
time to put down on paper.” 

Keeping a notebook and being constantly 
alert for subjects, interesting people and 
interesting situations is also important, 
Maugham thinks, and reading. 

“T have read a great deal,” Maugham 
said. “More, I believe, than any novelist of 
my day. It was a tremendous advantage.” 

He recommends Guy de Maupassant for 
clarity of style and as an example of gifted 
storytelling. “In my formative years I was 
very much influenced by de Maupassant. 

“Characterization is the most important 
thing in writing fiction,’ Maugham said. 
“I am going to say something now that may 
sound like self-praise, but it isn’t, and I 
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think other writers may profit from it. In 
all my time as a writer, the critics have 
never accused me of repeating myself. I 
believe I have created a tremendous num- 
ber of widely different characters. Some 
writers fall into the mistake of writing about 
the same characters over and over just giv- 
ing them different names. 

“Sometimes odd things happen with 
characters,” he added reminiscently. “Often 
a minor character will take the bit in his 
teeth. You have to be careful that he does 
not run away with your story, but when he 
comes to life, it usually results in an in- 
teresting character. Sometimes a character 
will outlive its use in one book and can be 
used in another. If you have read The 
Moon and Sixpence, you may remember a 
minor character called Captain Nichols. 
Captain Nichols had only a small part in 
that book, but he obsessed me so much I 
couldn’t forget him. I kept thinking about 
him and made him a very important 
character in another book, The Narrow 
Corner.” 

Travel is important for writers, Maug- 
ham believes, and credits it with playing an 


important part in his career, helping him 
to create the many vivid characters that 
adorn his works. 


Don’t Take Yourself Along 


But travel alone isn’t enough, Maugham 
warns. “Many writers have traveled to re- 
mote parts of the world. But for most of 
them, it was no help. They made the mis- 
take of taking themselves along. They 
should have left themselves at home. They 
shoud have viewed the things they saw with 
new and fresh eyes and without precon- 
ceived ideas. When you’re a writer and you 
meet people,” he said, “don’t worry about 
the impression you make on them. Worry 
only about the impression they make on 

” 

Maugham does not believe in writing a 
story unless you have a clear idea from 
the beginning how it will pan out. 

“T usually know from the beginning all 
about the story before I start writing it,” 
he said. “And Id like to remark that 
every story should have a beginning, a 


middle and an end. Otherwise you don’t 
have a story and you’re almost sure to 
lose the reader.” 

Maugham commented on his fondness 
for writing in the first person. 

It has many advantages,” he said. “It 
enables the writer to tell only what he 
knows. For example, if I were writing a 
story about you, I really couldn’t tell about 
your thoughts and feelings. I don’t know 
them. I can only say what I think your 
thoughts and feelings are: If I write in the 
first person I can tell what I know — what 
I believe your thoughts and feelings are. 
Another advantage of the first person is 
that I can tell the story straight out. I do 
not have to invent mouthpieces to tell it 
indirectly.” 

Maugham believes writers are wise to 
avoid reference to current events. “Avoid 
references to things that will date your 
work,” he said. Maugham believes that 
many fine books of the past are unreadable 
today because they are filled with unneces- 
sary references to topics which have become 
unintelligible to present-day readers. 


It’s All Right To Be Different 


A writer should never be alarmed if his 
view of life differs from that of other peo- 
ple, Maugham believes. “One’s nature and 
one’s upbringing determine the way one 
sees the world. Though my writings have 
sometimes shocked some people, I have 
always tried to tell the truth as I saw it. 
The world I have seen has been different 
from that of other writers. There are many 
factors which make each person unique. . . . 
Some of the factors which have influenced 
my writing? The fact that I stammer is one. 
It shut me off from the rest of mankind a 
great deal in my younger days. The fact 
that I was left an orphan at an early age 
and that I never had a home... that I 
always read a great deal... that I always 
yearned to travel . . . that I have an in- 
satiable curiosity. There are many more. 

“No writer should be afraid to describe 
the world he sees, even if it is different from 
the world of others. It is his. He is the only 
one who sees it. After all, all a writer has 
to give is himself.” 





CHICAGO 
MARKETS 


PART 2 


By Jay Hedden 





N THE SECOND HALF of the Chicago 
I Market List we'll cover the book pub- 
lishers, a few representative trade journals, 
the negro magazines, and Poetry. 


Ir you wave a novel that you think is good, 
but which is off-trail in subject mat- 
ter so that you’re not sure where to send 
it, try the Henry Regnery Publishing Com- 
pany, 20 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4. Executive Editor, F. Howard Clark 
told us: 

“We have open minds and we want to 
see books on any and all subjects. Don’t 
come to us with a set idea as to what 
types of material we will publish. If it 
seems shocking or taboo to some markets, 
it might be just what we want.” 

Father Rigney’s book Four Years In A 
Red Hell is a current best seller for this 
publishing house. Tortured Earth is an- 
other. The latter is considered one of the 
best war novels to come out of Europe and 
tells the story of the German Army at 
Stalingrad. 

“Our problem,” Mr. Clark told us, “is 
to find good domestic talent. We have 
been using material from abroad and hav- 
ing it translated. It’s expensive and we 
make little profit on such an arrangement. 
We still accept material over the transom 
and find that about 60 per cent of it has 
some merit. 

If you are a professional, several chap- 
ters and an outline is sufficient for Mr. 
Clark to make a judgment. If you are an 
unknown, he wants to see the completed 
book. Right now, good Catholic writers 
are in special demand. 

Not wanted at Henry Regnery are blood- 
and-thunder murder stories, western or 
light romances. Novels should be at least 
50,000 words and not more than 100,000 
words. Henry Regnery uses a standard book 
contract with authors. 


Ar cHILpren’s press, Jackson Boulevard 
and Racine Avene, Chicago 7, Editor 
Margaret Friskey says that the present em- 
phasis at this publishing house is on books 
that children in the primary grades can 
read for themselves. 

Both fiction and non-fiction are wanted, 





and subject matter can be as varied as the 
writer wants to make it. 

“Be sure to familiarize yourself with this 
type of writing before sending in material,” 
Miss Friskey cautions. Children’s books are 
consistent sellers and bring in royalty checks 
for years, but it is much more difficult to 
write material for children than most 
writers think. There is a market here for 
an occasional book for older children, but 
at the moment the inventory is pretty well 
filled. Payment at Children’s Press is by 
arrangement with the author. 


A NorHER JUVENILE PUBLISHER is Albert 
Whitman and Company, 560 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago 6. The Editor buys book 
manuscripts for the 6-11 groups. She wants 
no fairy stories, no poetry and no fantasy. 
The Editor occasionally makes an excep- 
tion and buys a fantasy story, but it is a 
rare manuscript that meets the modern 
standards of fantasy. A great number of 
stories that are really excellent come to the 
Editor’s desk, but do not fit her needs. Best 
bet for a writer is to browse through the 
children’s section of a book store and look 
at books with the Albert Whitman label. 
Payment here also is by arrangement with 
the author on royalty basis. 


Rano McNatty & Company, P. O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80, Illinois, is celebrating its 
100th anniversary this year. The company is 
expanding its book publishing program. 
Editor Wallace G. Hanger says: 

“In the adult field we continue our great 
interest in non-fiction books on exploration, 
adventure and travel. We are also in the 
market for non-fiction books for the general 
reader in the fields of Americana, biography, 
history, the sciences, natural history and the 
like. 

“For our higher priced juvenile depart- 
ment, we are looking for both fiction and 
non-fiction in the above fields. For our 25c 
juvenile line, although the number pub- 
lished has greatly increased, we buy very 
little unsolicited material.” 


Ir you’re A GOLFER as well as a writer, 
you will find a market at Golf Digest, 611 
Davis Street in suburban Evanston. 


Material for this magazine, which is pub- 
lished 8 months a year, April through Sep- 
tember plus December and February, comes 
under the general headings of instructional 
and informational. The former is handled, 
of course, by professionals in the field, but 
the latter is a wide-open market for free- 
lancers. When interviewed, Managing Edi- 
tor John May said: 

“We want stories about all the national 
tournaments and national figures in the 
golfing field.” 

Profiles and personality sketches of well- 
known players are used often. Although 
Golf Digest is nationally distributed, local 
tournaments that are genuinely unusual or 
that have an angle that would be nationally 
interesting, sometimes are used. Good 
photos are a must, May told us, and should 
be 8 x 10 black and white glossies. No color 
is used. Sometimes buys single photos of a 
golfer in action which can be filed for later 
use. Stories should be under 1,500 words 
and can be as short as 300 to 500 words if 
photos tell the story. Price for single photos 
is about $5, stories bring 3 cents a word, on 
acceptance. Each issue of Golf Digest carries 
6 to 10 cartoons about golfing and are worth 
$5 to $10. Line drawings only are wanted; 
no wash. Send all material to Howard Gill, 
Jr., Editor. 


Fairy weekty at 179N. Michigan Ave., 
Ben Kartman Editor, is a Sunday supple- 
ment included in 125 newspapers with a 
total circulation of 3,000,000. Material for 
Family Weekly should have a “hometown” 
slant, since it is carried by newspapers in 
smaller cities and larger towns. However, 
it definitely should not have a rural slant. 
Articles should conc2rn family life, family 
relations. A lead article in a recent issue 
was: “Is Your Child A Lone Wolf?” Others 
have been: “Who Should Pay for Political 
Campaigns?” and “My Husband Isn’t 
Romeo—Thank Goodness!” 

Currently in the market for strong lead 
articles, 1,000 to 1,500 words. Payment starts 
at $50 a page. 


Poerry macazine, 60 West Walton Street, 
Chicago 10, is the country’s most outstand- 
ing poetry magazine, which was saved last 
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year by a businessman’s fund-raising drive. 
Editor Henry Rago says he considers poems 
on all subjects and themes in both free and 
metrical verse forms. Poetry does not ac- 
cept poems too long to be included in one 
issue, and under no circumstance will the 
editors accept verse which has been pub- 
lished, or accepted for publishing in any 
form, either in the U. S. or abroad. Manu- 
scripts usually are reported on a month 
after receipt, and all manuscripts must be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Stamps alone are not enough. 
The name and address of the author should 
appear on each poem. 

Payment is 50 cents a line, on publica- 
tion. Several annual prizes of $100 are 
awarded each November for the best verse 
printed in Poetry during the preceding 
year. 


Roaps anp streets is the name of a trade 
journal located at 22 W. Maple Street, 
Chicago 10. Harold J. McKeever is Edi- 
tor-in-Chief : 

“We will certainly welcome free-lance 
wriiers,” McKeever told us, “if they can 
get us the stories we want.” Roads and 
Streets covers the field of highways, bridges, 
airfields, and heavy constructions and is 
read mainly by engineers in that field. 

“Our problem,” McKeever told us, “is 
that if you are a worker in any of these 
fields, you generally are not a writer, and 
few writers know anything about big con- 
struction jobs.” 

The lead story in the May issue was 
called “Slipforms for 204-ft. Piers,” which 
told how forms were raised by hydraulic 
jacks in constructing reinforced concrete 
shafts for the Pecos River Bridge. Another 
story was “Steel Bin Walls Bolster Seaside 
Highway,” which told how California’s 
Route 1 along the ocean has been repaired 
to cure slip outs by installing metal walls 
to replace stone and redwood walls in- 
stalled by the W.P.A. in 1937. 

Plenty of photos are used for each story, 
and sketches where they are needed. “Up 
to now,” McKeever said, “Free lancers 
have done best in our hints department. 
A photo and copy showing and telling how 
some contractor has devised a shortcut for 
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some job, or possibly designed a trenching 
machine for a particular job.” 


Practicar BUILDER, “The Blue Book of 
the light construction Industry,” and Build- 
ing Supply News are both located at 5 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3. Prac- 
tical Builder is the “how-to-do-it” book for 
contractors who build homes, schools, and 
other small to medium-sized structures. 
Hints and short cuts on the job are the 
best bet for free-lancers as well as sketches 
and text showing unusual or time-and- 
money-saving construction techniques. Also, 
if you have a contractor or architect friend, 
he might have a story he would like to tell 
about his work, or some construction prob- 
lem that would go well in Practical Builder. 
If you have an idea for a feature story, 
query Managing Editor Harry Dreiser be- 
fore sending it. 

Building Supply News, at the same ad- 
dress, J. W. Parshall, Executive Editor, also 
deals somewhat with the construction of 
buildings, but here the interest should be 
from the standpoint of the dealer in build- 
ing supplies. Pre-cut lumber, roof trusses, as- 
sembled door and window casings that once 
were made or assembled on the job now 
are sold as a package to contractors by 
building supply dealers. A dealer in your 
town or locality may have a new angle on 
some item that he would like to tell about. 

Any merchandising scheme he has, such 
as demonstrations for do-it-yourselfers, or 
arranging his business so he has self-service 
for most items, might make a story for 
Building Supply News. Most contractors 
and lumber yards will have a copy of one 
or both of these magazines if you are in- 
terested in writing this type of story. Pay- 
ment is on publication for both Practical 
Builder and Building Supply News. Photos, 


a must with articles, bring fair rates. 


SpEciALTY SALESMAN, 307 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, is a wide open market 
for free-lance writers. Lois Wille, Manag- 
ing Editor, now that Roy Alexander has 
resigned, says they had very good response 
from last year’s listing. Wanted are tightly 
written how-to-do-it sales stories which are 
directed at the readers of Specialty Sales- 
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man who make a living at direct selling. 
The lead article in the May issue is called 
“Never Accept a No.” 

It explains that a man who says no is 
really a good sales prospect, because if he 
said yes to every salesman, he wouldn’t 
have enough money to buy your product. 
Also, if a man has enough sense to avoid 
something until he fully understands it, he 
will also have the good sense to say yes 
when a point is proved to him. 

“Husband-Wife Sales Team” is another 
story in the same issue, and describes how 
a husband and wife have built up a suc- 
cessful direct-selling business and have ex- 
panded until they have 60 people working 
for them. The latter type story is the one 
best done by the free lancers. 

All articles for Specialty Salesman must 
be slanted to independent salespeople—both 
men and women—who sell to homes, stores, 
and offices. As to word length, the shorter, 
more concise the story, the better chance it 
has to sell, and should be no more than 
1,500 words. Good photos are a must. 

Mrs. Wille says they are still looking for 
additional correspondents, particularly in 
the south and northeast. Word rates here 
run from 2c to 4c a word depending on the 
quality of the work, on acceptance. Photos 
accepted for publication bring $5 apiece. 


Opporruniry MAGAZINE, at 850 North 
Dearborn, Chicago 10, covers somewhat 
the same field as Specialty Salesman, but 
also includes salesmen operating on all 
levels of distribution; jobber, wholesaler, 
and retail. 

Editor Thaddeus Hoinko says that the 
best bet for free lancers at Opportunity are 
stories of successful salesmen in the direct 
selling field. 

“Don’t send material blindly,” Mr. Hoinko 
says. “We receive too many manuscripts 
that just do not fill our needs. And be spe- 
cific with information. Generalities do not 
make an interesting story.” Articles for 
Opportunity should be 1,200 words or less. 
Payment depends on quality and suitability 
of material. 


Wauen we cuecxep Home and Highway 
Magazine, a quarterly published at 7447 


Skokie Boulevard in suburban Skokie, we 
found that we have been overlooking a 
well-paying free-lance market. Home and 
Highway is a pocket-sized quarterly, printed 
on slick stock with extensive use of color. 
This book is published as a service of the 
Allstate Insurance Company, and if you 
are the owner of one of their auto insur- 
ance policies, you can get the magazine 
through the mail. 

Readers of Home and Highway are All- 
state policy holders and half-a-million com- 
pany friends. The readers, the editors em- 
phasize, are typical Americans whether they 
are college professors or persons of little 
education but their standards are high and 
writing must be of quality. Articles can be 
on a variety of subjects with general or 
special interests. “The Mystery of Migra- 
tion,” by Joseph W. Bell, a story about bird 
migration, appeared in the autumn issue. 
“$50 Million Fun House” was a story of the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry, 
and “The Making of Tomorrow” told in 
pictures and sketches, the changes in meth- 
ods of teaching from kindergarten to col- 
lege. Pictures are a must for Home and 
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Highway articles, although if you have a 
good story idea, the editor will have pho- 
tographers cover the picture end for you. 

Articles are published in two lengths. A 
short feature of 350 to 500 words brings 
$75 and up. Longer articles run from 850 
to 1,200 words, and get $175 to $250. Pay- 
ment for photos is standard in the field 
and generally in line with ASMP rates. If 
you would like a copy of Home and High- 
way, Mr. Rattenbury suggests you write to 
him; he'll be glad to mail you a copy. 
Query for articles. 


ANoTHER POCKET-SIZED magazine, a 
monthly called Weekday, is published at 11 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Weekday is 
subtitled “The Magazine of Everyday Liv- 
ing” and is mailed free to the homes of 
people considered “average job-holding 
citizens.” The main purpose of Weekday is 
to increase the readers’ understanding of 
the business world and to help them be- 
come more successful in it. One section in 
the book is called “The Fascinating World 
of Business” and a late issue had an article 
called “Does the World Beat a Path to the 
Door of the Better Mousetrap?” which ex- 
plains why advertising is necessary to sell 
even high-quality merchandise. 

Self-help articles are used such as “List- 
ening” by Harold P. Zelko which works 
out the idea of how humans communicate 
with one another. About 75% of our time 
is spent talking with others, although many 
people have not learned to be good list- 
eners. 

Articles for Weekday should be about 1,000 
words and payment is from $20 to $50 and 
up. Human interest photos occasionally are 
bought for covers. Black and white only. 
Payment is on acceptance. 


Cumpren’s activities at 1111 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 5, is a magazine for children from 
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the ages of 3 to 12. Editor Lillian M. Da- 
vidson buys material 6 months in advance 
and is always in the market for seasonal 
material for Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter. Subjects for articles 
and stories vary—science-fiction, adventure, 
realistic stories of family life. Writing must 
be for children, but stories should not be 
written down to them. 

Miss Davidson also would like to see 
non-fiction about animals and hobbies, bi- 
ographies, and general subjects of interest 
to children. 

Story lengths range from 700 to 2,100 
words. Serial stories should have from 2 
to 7 chapters with about 1,400 words in 
each chapter. Story poems are needed, 
especially. Wanted are one-act plays simple 
enough for children to produce and stage 
themselves. 

Payment is 3 cents a word for articles 
and fiction, verse brings 50 cents a line and 
up. Photo stories for children, not just 
about them, are especially needed and pay- 
ment for them is by arrangement. 


Locatep at 434 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, are two religious publications, 
Christian Life and Christian Bookseller. 
Christian Life is a monthly news and busi- 
ness magazine for Evangelical Christians. 
This magazine is departmentalized under 
the following headings: Articles, Fiction, 
World, Nation, Church at Work, Camp 
Directory, Radio-TV, Revival, Books, Sun- 
day School, Evangelism, Building and 
Equipment, Audio-Visuals, and Features. 

Articles and fiction are the best bet for 
the average free lancer, unless he has in- 
timate knowledge of the church through 
being a member. 

Under the department of Nation is an 
article called “Heaven-Bent Hot Rodders” 
which tells of hot rod clubs that are an 
official arm of “Youth for Christ Interna- 
tional.” The article tells how the clubs, 
called “Boltin’ Bishops” were formed and 
something of the people who helped the 
youth along. 

Fiction for Christian Life should have 
high mora] standards. But the story must 
be well-written and suspenseful and have 
more than a moral to interest the editors. 





Editorial Director William J. Petersen 
says that word length for non-fiction has 
been reduced to 1,500 words. For fiction, 
lengths remain the same; 1,500 words for 
a short-short, 3,000 words for short stories 
and 8,000 to 12,000 words for serials. Pay- 
ment for all material is 2 cents a word 
and up. 

Christian Bookseller is strictly a business 
publication, interested in 1,500-word arti- 
cles on various phases of selling, including 
merchandising, cost controls, employee 
relations, etc., for retail sellers of religious 
supplies. Picture stories of successful reli- 
gious bookstores are wanted. Payment is 
$25 per article plus $3 and up for photos. 


Cuicaco 1s WELL represented in the Do- 
It-Yourself field by Popular Mechanics 
Magazine, the oldest and biggest in the 
field. Managing Editor Roderick Grant 
buys material for the front of the book. 
Material for him should be general interest 
articles on subjects in the fields of science, 
inventions, mechanics and discovery. Good 
photographs are an absolute must for 
Popular Mechanics. If it can’t be photog- 
raphed, it does not make a story for this 
magazine. As a general rule, the more pic- 
tures the better, so the editors have plenty 
of choice when making a layout. “Tropical 
Fish Are Fun” was a story, illustrated with 
full-color photos. Query Grant on color 
stories, since they are scheduled 6 months 
in advance. 

Regional stories, construction jobs, in- 
ventions or research taking place in out-of- 
the-way spots in the world that the editors 
of Popular Mechanics never hear about, 
are ideal subject matter for this magazine. 
Feature articles should run about 2,000 
words and be accompanied by 10 or 15 
photos. Shop projects and other how-to- 
do-it material should be sent directly to 
James R. Ward, Shopnotes and Crafts 
Editor. 

Whatever your project, a swimming pool, 
an auto for your children, a house remodel- 
ling project, be sure to send plenty of pho- 
tos, and drawings. The latter need not be 
professional if dimensions and instructions 
are clearly marked. Staff artists can inter- 
pret the material so it can be used in the 


magazine. Short articles, consisting of a 
photo or sketch and 200 to 300 words, are 
used throughout the Shopnotes and Crafts 
section of Popular Mechanics. Shorts can 
be on any subject from an easier way to 
clean a scorched kettle to a quick way of 
repairing chimney flashing or checking for 
a short circuit in automobile wiring. 

Rates for both sections of Popular Me- 
chanics run about $50 a page. Checks go 
up if the material is especially good or 
if you are a consistent contributor of good 
material. Payment for shorts starts at $5 
and goes to $25 depending on the value 
of the material. 


Ar THE saME address as Popular Me- 
chanics, 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 
11, is Science Digest. George B. Clement- 
son is Managing Editor. Mostly reprints 
are used here, but also some articles of 
popular interest in scientific fields by free- 
lance writers. Keep articles under 2,000 
words. Payment for articles is 3 to 5 cents 
a word on acceptance. Reprints bring $50 
and up. Prompt reports from this address. 


GcIENCE AND MECHANICS, 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois, works via query and 
assignment. Uses feature stories dealing 
with new developments in science, industry, 
home furnishings and appliances, and work- 
shop equipment—wherever the subject mat- 
ter can be related to the self-interest of the 
general consumer audience. Also _ uses 
feature stories on people who have devel- 
oped successful businesses from hobbies, 
with sufficient facts to sell the reader on the 
enterprise and explain to him how he can 
go and do likewise. Will take an occasional 
Post- or Collier’s-type piece of genera] con- 
sumer interest—with slightly greater em- 
phasis on scientific elements—at special 
rates, but research quality must be tops. 
(Continued on page 76) 





What editors 
like in Queries 


A good query will get through to a 
harassed editor, even on Monday 
mornings. 


by Freeman Hubbard 
EDITOR OF RAILROAD MAGAZINE 


EGARDLESS OF WHAT breaks you may 
R get or not get as a writer of fact 
articles, you probably have never doubted 
your ability to query editors, “Anyone who 
writes at all,” you say, “can bat out a 
letter.” 

That is the Great Delusion. It takes a 
very special kind of letter to bring back an 
order or a cordial “Do, please, let us see 
it first.” 

Suppose your queries are ignored or re- 
jected? Blame the editor. He is incom- 
petent, can’t recognize a good story when 
he sees one. He is prejudiced against new 
talent. He swipes your idea and assigns it 
to a pal, or maybe even writes the article 
himself under a pen name. 

If you are uncommonly fair-minded, it 
will occur to you that there may have been 
something radically wrong with the presen- 
tation of the idea. 

This is treading on thin ice. Before go- 
ing further I should introduce myself. I 
was Associate Editor of Argosy, am now 
top editor of Railroad Magazine and author 
of four books published by McGraw-Hill. 
I have rejected and/or accepted thousands 
of article-queries submitted to magazines. 
Not only that, but for seven years I sup- 
ported myself entirely as a free-lance writer, 
with no other source of income, before 
taking my present job. 
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To cover the subject broadly, I am em- 
bodying the viewpoints of other editors in 
this piece as well as my own. 


There’s a Reason For Queries 


First of all, why query? There are many 
reasons. You save time and postage and 
you help your professional standing. As a 
rule, an author brands himself as an ama- 
teur when he submits the completed manu- 
script of a fact article to a magazine with- 
out first getting at least a dim editorial 
green light. 

We might also use a little psychology on 
this. Pretend you are the editor. It’s Mon- 
day morning, on the 41st floor of a sky- 
scraper somewhere in the forties in New 
York. You walk into the office, and you are 
already behind. A hundred details crowd 
your desk—captions have to be changed, 
proofs read, the layout man wants you to 
cut 6 inches of run-over copy. There’s never 
any time to think, because the routine things 
must be done now, and there are always 
more of them. 

While you take care of these details, you 
check through the day’s mail. Maybe there’s 
something to pep up the next issue, which 
so far, seems to be made up of “the least 
worst.” 

You find four query letters. Two of them 





are well-typed, neat and professional. There 
are also 20 pieces of third class mail with 
possible article ideas, 14 manuscripts from 
writers you’ve never heard of, and one 
which has stapled to it the original query 
with your okay. 

You can only do so much and so you turn 
to the easiest work first—the two profes- 
sional looking letters and the script on 
which you gave your tentative okay. The 
writers of the query letters have an edge on 
those that get later reading, especially if 
the content lives up to the letters’ appear- 
ance. They'll get first crack at replenishing 
an inventory that’s low. 

Besides, who but the editor knows best 
whether or not he has recently bought or 
used similar material and whether or not 
your subject and your ideas for handling 
it would fit into his current editorial poli- 
cies? A good query is an invitation to edi- 
torial cooperation. But what constitutes a 
good query? 

Some years ago, when I was free-lancing 
and Jerry Mason was the Editorial Director 
of Argosy and Adventure, I put the matier 
up to him. Said Jerry: “The ideal query 
consists of a lead paragraph as it will 
probably appear in the story; two or three 
paragraphs telling what the story will con- 
tain, including a sample anecdote, if possi- 
ble, and lastly a paragraph telling why 
the author thinks the story should be run 
by our magazine at the present time.” 

This is a good rule of thumb, especially 
for the men’s magazines, the crime maga- 
zines, and some of the big general slicks. 
Mason’s remarks fit Railroad Magazine 
perfectly. 

At the risk of gilding the lily I might 
add that the would-be contributor who 
gives a catchy title with his outline greatly 
strengthens his case. “If the title is strong 
enough,” one editor told me, “the query 
is off to a good start. 


A Chance to Sell Yourself 


It is also a good idea for an unknown 
author, when querying, to mention his 
background and experience. If an editor 
is favorably impressed, he might ask for 
a sample of published work or look it up 


himself. Even so, I do not know of any 
editor who would give more than a tenta- 
tive assignment to any writer—unless that 
writer were very widely known. Final ac- 
ceptance depends upon the finished job. 

Most of the queries I get are vague. 
Only about one in thirty is specific, de- 
veloping the idea and stating the writer’s 
qualifications. As a rule, the scribe merely 
mentions a subject briefly, without hinting 
at its dramatic possibilities. He rarely goes 
into his background or experience except 
to say that he is “a railroad man” or “a 
free-lance writer.” 

It is possible, of course, that my corre- 
spondent has access to some really choice 
material, but if so I don’t know it from his 
query. Here is a common example: 


I see from wWRITER’S DIGEST that you are 
looking for material. I am a free-lance 
author. Tell me what you want and send 
me a recent issue of your magazine so I 
can study your style and I am sure I can 
write a suitable manuscript for you. 


You will find most of us editors very sym- 
pathetic, especially in our spare time, but 
I always think learning how not to, is a 
very good way of learning how to, so here 
is another from my file: 


I am a constant reader of RAILROAD MAG- 
AZINE and I find it very interesting. The 
July issue is especially good. But if you 
really want to boost your circulation, drop 
the streetcar stuff and print more railroad 
histories, especially short lines. People like 
to read railroad histories. I have been ask- 
ing various people who read your maga- 
zine and they all tell me the same thing. 

How about a history of the Buffalo Creek 
R. R.? I visited that pike last month and 
took some pix. Do you want me to write it 
up on speculation? (end of letter). 


This letter is not in the best of taste, Its 
advice is brash, and the writer ignores the 
high points of the proposed article and his 
own qualifications for handling an assign- 
ment. 

On some occasions a query from a new 
writer is heartwarming. For example, this 
one: 


My husband was a wrecking engineer on 
the Santa Fe for the best years of his life 
and is now retired. I would like to write his 
life story for RAILROAD MAGAZINE. 





Bill is not a writer and I am not either, 
really, but he will tell me the story in his 
own words, in railroad terms, and I will put 
it down in plain English just as it happened. 

Bill’s life has been filled with danger and 
excitement. He worked in floods and deep 
snow and in blazing hot desert country. He 
lifted engines and cars off the rails after 
they had been wrecked. Some he lifted out 
of deep water. He came very close to death 
more times than I like to think about. 

I have known railroad men all my life. 
Before my marriage I was a waitress in a 
rai'road restaurant. Do you want me to 
wr:te Bill Brunner’s story? 


Did I? After reading such a letter I 
would have gone down on my hands and 
knees, if necessary, to beg her to write it. 
The manuscript proved to be long, dra- 
matic, spiked with anecdotes. I was proud 
to publish it. Later, I had Laura Brunner 
write her own story as a railroad waitress. 


Some Other Editors Speak 


John Barkham, former Managing Editor 
of Coronet, once said: “A query should 
be brief, but designed to sell the story 


and give the editor enough of an idea to 
ask for more.” “A letter query,” he told 
me, “need not include a detailed outline. 
If we like the idea, we invite the writer to 
send in a fairly brief outline. On the basis 
of this we generally reach a decision as to 
whether or not we want the article.” 


EXAMPLE A 





Tipperary Tim was 100-1 in the “world’s 
toughest horse race”... but he couldn’t lose. 

It was the 1928 English Grand National 
Steeplechase, the most disastrous running of 
that event ever contested. Forty-two horses 
started the race. Tipperary Tim was the only 
finisher. Among those left behind on the course 
was America’s turf hero of that era, Billy 
Barton. 

The race took only about ten minutes to 
complete. In that time there was the excite- 
ment and human appeal that characterizes 
CORONET’S articles on little known but colorful 
events of the past. 

If you are interested in the story of Tim 
and his unusual victory, I would be pleased 
to submit a manuscript to you on speculation, 
of course. 


Merle Crowell, Senior Editor of The 
Reader's Digest, tells me that he prefers 
“preliminary queries on fact articles to 
avoid duplications and wasted effort. Such 
queries should be sufficiently comprehensive 
to provide a basis for judgment, not only as 
to the subject itself but as to the author’s 
probable way of handling the material.” 

I never did sell to The Saturday Evening 
Post, although The Post once accepted an 
outline of mine “on speculation” and I 
traveled some 3,000 miles to cover the 
tentative assignment, but later sold my story 
to another magazine. Day Edgar, Assistant 
to the Editor of The Post, wrote me: 

(Continued on page 74) 


EXAMPLE B 











Could you use a fact-story on the race of 
an overcrowded passenger train for six miles 
through one of America’s deadliest forest fires? 

DaDte, 1894. Fanned by a gale, the holocaust 
wiped out Hinckley, Minn., a lumber town, 
killing at least 476 men, women, children. One 
end of town was already blazing when frantic 
refugees filled the train. 


Engineer Jim Root made a grim effort to 
outrun the flames, but couldn’t. The wooden 
engine cab and wooden coaches caught fire, 
inside and out. 

Locomotive Fireman Ed McGowan, his 
clothes burning, submerged in the water tank 
on the tender. 

Root keeled over. With no hand on the 
thrattle, the train lurched forward. McGowan 
peeped out the water-hole, saw his engineer 
unconscious, and revived him with splashed 
water. 

Ties caught fire; rails buckled from heat. 
Several passengers, suddenly crazed, leaped off 
the cars into the swirling furnace. 

Finally the train stopped beside Skunk Lake, 
a shallow marsh. All but two people piled eff, 
groped through dense smoke, and stood in 
water beside wild animals. Two Chinese re- 
fused to leave their seats, died horribly. 

Available: portraits of Root and McGowan, 
old line drawing of devastated Hinckley, and 
a map. I would call the story “The Suicide 
Express.” 

My specialty is rail lore. I authored RAILROAD 
AVENUE and three other books published by 
McGraw Hill. I’ve had feature articles in TRUE 
DETECTIVE, THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, SAGA, AD- 
VENTURE, STEELWAYS, THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 
and FRONTIER STORIES. 


How many words? 











This query was sent to Coronet and got an okay. 
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A sample query from Freeman Hubbard’s file. 








45 years a free lancer 


Random speculations about the past, pres- 
ent and future of all-fiction magazines, 


by Tom Thursday 


om IT BE KNOWN at once that I am not 
a beginning writer. On the contrary, 
I am probably an ending writer with 45 
years of service. 

Have editors, writers, and magazines 
changed in my span of activities? Yes, the 
all-fiction magazines are gone, perhaps not 
to return. In their place is a worm, and, 
as I shall show, it is due for a turn. 

Bad writing, the by-product of low rates, 
killed our all-fiction pulps although 5% of 
the writing in the pulps was always excel- 
lent, as newcomers, bent for Harper’s or the 
Post, had to start some place and this is 
where they began. Several good editors 
worked the pulps but the insincerity among 
pulp editors and assistant editors, plus the 
fixed belief on the part of all pulp owners 
that publishing knowledge and awareness 
was not part of editing, kept good men 
from getting better. You can’t have your 
tongue in cheek in the office and not have 
it show through the printed page. A few 
people, like Daisy Bacon and Leo Margulies, 
really and truly believed in what they were 
doing and for a generation they were ex- 
tremely successful. 

The mystery of the birds and the bees 
never flew or buzzed in the pulp pages. The 
only sex mentioned was male and female, 
and upright men and fallen women never 
were reported entering bedrooms. And yet, 
there were parents in those days who would 
not permit their pure and wholesome brats 


to read the pulps! I hope this type of pa- 
ternal censor has passed from the earth; if 
not, the current sex sewers will drown them. 

I recall the time I let go with a “hell” 
and a “damn” in one of my tales for Top- 
Notch Magazine. Old Man Thomas took 
time out to write me a full-page letter, 
pointing out the immorality of such dire 
language. When our heroes or heroines be- 
came piqued, they exclaimed, “Gosh!” or 
“Heck!” and even then thought they had 
provoked Jehovah to start thunder and 
lightning toward their blasphemous heads. 

The newsstands now are full of the one- 
shot girly books in which every girl looks 
like a broad, and Confidential-type maga- 
zines, in which the only aspect of a man’s 
life that appears worthy of reporting is with 
whom he sleeps. 

These editors, too, along with their writ- 
ers, with a few notable exceptions, are in- 
sincere and have no faith in what they are 
accomplishing and no respect for their 
readers. I believe they will fail because 
they have no intellectual base for their 
working life, and this creative people need. 
Without it their work becomes shallow and 
their end product is stranded. 

The willingness of editors and writers to 
work for a socially harmful publication re- 
duces the dignity of each one of us in the 
publishing business. 

All honest, legitimate publications are 
proud to have the names of their editors 





and publishers on the mastheads. You will 
also observe that very few of the scandal- 
scoopers have taken the trouble to inform 
the readers who is responsible for the 
editing. 

But let’s emerge from the sewers of pub- 
lishing, and sniff the pure air of bygone 
days, the period of such honorable gentle- 
men as Street and Smith, Frank A. Mun- 
sey, and the like. For a long time both S 
and S and Munsey controlled the pulp- 
parade, and their marching was a delight 
to all writers. S and S was housed in the 
old brick building at 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, while Munsey was downtown 
at 280 Broadway. All their pulps have 
long since passed, and with them are buried 
much of the decency and good taste in 
mass appeal publishing. 

That gone-with-Daisy period in which 
editors and publishers had high standards 
of editorial decency compared to the sex- 
detective and inside dope magazine of to- 
day—was not so honorable on other counts. 
Pulp publishers had an “owner take all” 
attitude when it came to figuring how 
much a writer should get. Daisy Bacon’s 
Love Story was selling 250,000 copies a 
week, and netting $25,000 a month; yet 
the writers, whose stories sold each issue, 
were lucky to get $150 a story. The adver- 
tising in the old pulps was often on the 
edge of misrepresentation. 

For the purpose of this article I went 
down in my cellar—and I have one of the 
few in Miami—in an effort to dig up old 
files, going back more than 40 years. 

During my exploration of my cellar I 
came across some old copies of WRITER’s 
Dicest—(which the roaches refused to eat, 
minus cream)—and I have before me 
Volume I, Number 4, dated March, 1921 
in which one of my many articles for the 
dear old book appears. 

I note that the lead article in that issue is 
by my old friend, W. Adolf Roberts, then 
editor on Aainslee’s. Allow me to quote a 
few excerpts from his piece: 

“The editor worthy of the name realizes 
that he has a triple responsibility. In select- 
ing manuscripts, he must please the public 
first of all. But he must also please the 
owners of the magazine and he must please 
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himself. He cannot make a success of his job 
unless all three demands are satisfied in 
every issue. It is regrettable that the editor 
must please his publishers because the latter 
is usually a business man, with poor judg- 
ment where writing is concerned.” 

I dislike giving the next gentleman any 
credit but in The Writer's 1956 Year Book, 
Bob Harrison of Confidential, in a tape re- 
corded interview, says this same thing in ex- 
plaining why a magazine owner who is a 
manufacturer, rather than a creative pub- 
lisher, will usually fail. Circulation down? 
“Fire the editor,” cries the publisher-manu- 
facturer, “and hire a new one.” Whereas 
the true creative publisher has within him- 
self something to communicate and sparks 
his own editor. Today, I feel, we have more 
manufacturers and fewer publishers. 

I believe a modern successful all-fiction 
magazine requires a dedicated editor with 
something to say who respects his readers 
and whose literary taste recognizes that 
Joyce and Freud were born, died and their 
sum total impetus continues to live on; and 
that Ernest Hemingway started something 
in “The Sun Also Rises” that cannot be de- 
nied by the simple process of not knowing it 
exists. Such an editor will initiate a style of 
his own and inspire writers to out-do it, just 
as Ross did on The New Yorker, Luce did 
with Time, and the Goulds did with the 
Journal. Good new all-fiction magazines 
begin with vibrant new editors who can 
hang their hat any place; not just in an edi- 
torial alley where the top pay is $125 a 
week and the only purpose of a magazine 
is to make money. 

The current taste of the reading public 
is our doing—we make it what it is. A 
writer is a professional man. By respecting 
ourselves we add to the respect and dignity 
with which the people of our country view 
each other. If we write slop, people read 
slop. If we go deeply into ourselves for 
truth and honesty and affection, we and 
America are better for our doing. 

All fiction magazines, like slicks, trade 
journals or soft-cover books, are neither 
dead nor alive. Like a good genie, they are 
about us always, ready and willing to come 
into being when summoned by an editor 
who views the world with a sense of wonder. 











Now you can examine 


the technique of successful 


TV writing —in 
Reginald Rose’s SIX TELEVISION PLAYS 


Six years ago Reginald Rose was an ad- 
vertising copywriter (“This lovely wisp 
of a girdle, etc. etc. etc.”) Today he is 
one of television’s most brilliant, suc- 
cessful—and uninhibited playwrights. 

Six of his most celebrated scripts are 
now published for the first time in book 
form. They include two that have been 
sold to the movies: Crime in the Streets 
and Twelve Angry Men. 


informal commentaries take you 
“inside” television 


Each script is followed by a highly per- 
sonal commentary from the author. Mr. 
Rose tells how he got started in tele- 
vision. He discusses writing problems, 


working with producers, working with: 


actors, audience reaction. His frank, con- 
versational notes give you the feel of the 
profession. 


How to write honestly— 
and successfully 


Rose’s attitude towards the much-de- 
bated taboos of TV is that of an Olympic 
hurdler approaching a. two-foot fence. 
The six scripts in this book demonstrate 
how he chooses daring themes and em- 
bodies them in outspoken high-voltage 
dramas that are wooed and welcomed by 
major network shows. 

Six plays that repay careful study 
The plays published for the first time in 
this book are Crime in the Streets (the 
original script of the famous TV drama 
that was the basis for the Allied Artists 


motion picture version), Twelve Angry 
Men (winner of the Christopher Award, 
the Sylvania Award, the Television Acad- 
emy’s “Emmy’—and now being made 
into a motion picture starring Henry 
Fonda), Thunder on Sycamore Street, 
The Remarkable Incident at Carson Cor- 
ners, An Almanac of Liberty, and The 
Incredible World of Horace Ford. 

In each play the dialogue, the con- 
struction, the timing, the deft character- 
ization represent television writing at its 
finest. This is not an instruction book, 
But for anyone who wants to learn the 
technique—there can be no better model. 


Send for your copy today 


Send for your examination copy today. 
If you are not entirely satisfied that this 
book will help you with 

your own writing, re- 

turn it within three 

weeks and owe 

nothing. Otherwise 

we will bill you at 


$3.95 per copy plus 
few cents postage. 


Toget yourcopy 
of Six TELEVISION 
Prays by Reginald 
Rose, send your name 
and address to Simon and Schuster, 
Department R. R., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York. (If you enclose 
remittance with order, publishers pay 
postage. Same 3-week guarantee applies.) 











By Pauline Bloom 


1 on NEws at Redbook is all good. They 
need fiction, and they are most inter- 
ested right now in precisely the kind of 
stories that writers say they would like to 
write but can’t sell—stories with substance. 

The Fiction Editor is Lilian Kastendike, 
a lady with an air of serene confidence 
about her.. She has to please close to two and 
a half million readers, and she does it by 
bringing them stories which offer not only 
escape, but also special insights into the 
realities of life. This is not a paradox. The 
best stories do both. 

“The criterion is not the subject,” Miss 
Kastendike said, “but the skill and good 
taste with which it is handled.” 

In the August issue, for example, there is 
a story by Alice Eleanor Jones, “Encounter 
On The Beach,” about a girl just bursting 
into adolescence. She meets a boy a little 
older who, instead of taking advantage of 
her weakness, shows her the dangers ahead, 
and makes her aware of the responsibilities 
of approaching adulthood. “The Extra Pas- 
senger,” by Charles Einstein, is about a little 
girl whose father brings her a toy panda. 
But there is a small, lonesome Eurasian boy 
on the plane, and the girl agrees that per- 
haps the strange boy should have the cher- 
ished toy. These are off-trail stories with a 
message, and both deal with subjects which 
are still taboo in many other magazines— 
sex and race. 

Of course the more traditional story types 
are used too. The same issue has a light love 
story, “A Lucky Catch,” by Wyatt Blas- 
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singame, a marriage problem story, “Seed 
of Suspicion,’ by Carol Vance, and a 
humorous vacation story, “In The Good Old 
Summer Time,” by Harriet Frank, 

Redbook is a good market for short- 
shorts. It uses about 18 a year instead of 12, 
as the August and December issues usually 
carry four short-shorts—that is, if the editors 
can get enough good ones. These should run 
1,200 to 1,400 words in length and should 
have structure and substance in spite of their 
brevity. 

Preferred length for the regular stories is 
3,500 to 5,000 words. Each issue also has a 
novel of 40,000 to 45,000 words. 

Unsolicited manuscripts are carefully read, 
and talented new writers are encouraged. 

In the article department, Robert Stein is 
particularly eager right now to see scripts of 
less than their usual length of 3,000 to 3,500 
words, that have the qualities of warmth or 
humor or both. 

Redbook is edited to appeal to young 
people, between the ages of 18 and 35 ona 
direct, personal level, Each article should 
deliver to the reader either new information 
which he can put to direct use, or a better 
understanding of some vital area in his own 
life, or just good entertainment, If you can 
get two or even all three of these values into 
one article, so much the better. 

Mr. Stein likes narrative and experience 
articles which, instead of discussing the sub- 
ject in general terms, show the reader 
through dramatic narratives what happened 
to a man or a woman or a family involved. 











Eva White is Associate Editor at Comet Press Books. A 
graduate of Hunter College, she is recognized as a prominent 
book editor. She has worked in magazine and book publishing 
for the past eight years. Before that she was a co-producer of 
many New York’s off-Broadway plays. She edits manuscripts 
and holds conferences with our authors. Eva suggests im- 
provements, corrects grammatical structure and generally 
tightens an entire manuscript. The result: a good book 
becomes an even better one. A letter to her from one of our 
authors reads in part: 


“To you and your editorial staff who have 
worked with me, I would like you to accept my 
very best thanks for an editing job well done.” 


Eva is now hard at work on new manuscripts. They are sched- 
uled for book publication before Christmas to take advantage of the 
Christmas book sales. Matter of fact, if you sent your manuscript 
to Eva right now, we could publish it in time for pre-Christmas 
sales. If you’d like to know more about our cooperative book pub- 
lishing program, write Eva White. When you’re in New York, call her 
at CHelsea 3-8800. 





COMET PRESS BOOKS 200 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Dept. WD 8 


Please send me the 32-page color booklet HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. I want 
to learn about Comet’s four new imprints; its rocket-powered promotion package; its free 
book offer; its low-cost publishing plan because it owns its printing plant; and its high 
author royalties. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, 200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


























“It isn’t a book. It’s a TV commercial.” 


For example, in the September issue, there 
will be an article by André Fontaine (form- 
erly editor of Bluebook, now roving editor 
for Redbook) on the American farm prob- 
lem. But instead of talking about it, Mr. 
Fontaine shows Redbook readers a young 
family living in two places at once, with the 
husband filling two jobs, in an effort to hold 
on to his farm. The current farm situation 
seriously affects many Americans who are 
therefore interested in reading about it, but 
they are doubly interested when the facts 
are offered as an exciting narrative about 
real people with whom they can establish an 
identification. 

Then there is the directly informative 
article such as “How Safe is the Poultry You 
Eat?” by Ruth and Edward Brecher, in the 
August issue. Such an article should discuss 
not only the problem but also possible solu- 
tions. 
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The personality piece takes a rather pro- 
found look at the life and experiences of a 
young person in whom the reader is likely to 
have considerable interest. Such articles must 
deal with more than the outer aspects of a 
person’s life. The reader must become in- 
volved with the subject’s basic emotional 
situation which motivated the external events 
of his life. For instance the August issue will 
have “The Ordeal of Ingrid Bergman,” by 
Robert J. Levin, which tells the story of her 
last seven years from her own point of view 
for the first time. Some of it is by her in the 
first person. 

Most of the personality pieces are done on 
assignment by writers with whose work Red- 
book is familiar. A “new” writer, or even a 
writer new to Redbook would have a better 
chance with the narrative or informative 
article. But whatever your status, query 
first, except in the case of humor, or the 





One Publisher Guarantees 
To Keep Your Book 
Alive For Years 


TO SAVE YOURSELF HEARTACHES AND 
MONEY before you submit your 
manuscript to a cooperative publisher find 
out if he guarantees to keep your book 
alive for at least two years ... as Pageant 
Press does! No publisher can tell how 
long it will take a book to show its sales 
possibilities. Some books take longer than 
others to win public acclaim. Pageant 
Press gives every book a fair chance. 
Pageant Press does not reserve the right 
to suspend a book practically at will. 
Pageant Press guarantees to keep your 
book alive for at least two years—through 
national advertising, publicity, and sales 
promotion. A number of our books have 
had a gratifying sales record for almost 
5 consecutive years! This means a great 
deal to your investment and to your repu- 
tation as an author. 


Other Pageant Press advantages: 


National Advertising . . . We guarantee national 
advertising for every book. 

Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average 
from 25 to 30% lower than firms which do not 
offer advertising, reviews or publicity. 

Higher Royalties . . . Over 300% higher than 
royalty publishers. 

90% of all Subsidiary Rights belong to you. 

75 FREE copies . . . for your personal use. 
Your Book Published for Christmas 
—the biggest book-buying season of the year. 
Send Us Your Manuscript Now. Our editors wilil 
read it carefully and repor! within one week regard- 
ing its merits, possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


FREE BIG BOOK fully explains 








It pays off in ROYALTIES 


If you have a good selling book ovr 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you this Christ- 
mas. Nine of our authors have already earned 
$27,650. 

$9,100 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
$1500 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
JOINED A CLUB. 

$2300 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$750 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
to HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 

$2,300 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE 
AND SHOWDOWN. 

$4,100 to Jay Little for MAYBE—TOMORROW. 
His next book ‘‘Somewhere Between the Two,"’ 
just released. 

$3100 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM .. . also, British rights sold. 

$2500 to Jack Piner for FEAR NOT MY SON. 
1000 books sold before publication of VENE- 
ZUELA—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY, by Jankus 
and Malloy ($2000 royalty). 


DON'T MISS 


$1600 CONTEST 
FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1956 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking for 
new talent and possible best sellers. 
Write for simple rules. No entry fee. 
Send manuscript to: 

Seth Richards, Publisher 








Pageant Press’ successful 


formula that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish... 
how to proofread . . . how to 


YOUR BOOK 


how to type manuscript. . . 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1001 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept. W8 New York 36, N. Y. 
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kind of article that depends most on style. 
Redbook is at 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City 17. 


Frasu! Leo Margulies now has his own 
publishing company, Renown Publications, 
Inc. He owns all of the stock, and is the 
publisher of two forthcoming magazines, 
Michael Shayne Mystery Magazine, and 
Satellite, a science fiction book. Sam Mer- 
win, Jr. is editor. 

Michael Shayne Mystery Magazine will be 
a monthly consisting of 160 pages of new 
stories—no reprints, Each issue will have a 
new Michael Shayne novelette by Brett Hal- 
liday. Then there will be at least ten new 
stories in each issue running in length any- 
where from 1,000 to 15,000 words. 

These must be tough, hard-boiled detec- 
tive stories of the general Michael Shayne 
type. No emphasis on sex or sadism. Good, 
exciting detective work and plot complica- 
tion is more important here. In the Sep- 
tember issue, representative stories will be 
Brett Halliday’s novelette, “Bring Back A 
Corpse,” Craig Rice’s “A Quiet Life,” Hal 
Ellson’s “Walk Away Fast,” and Kenneth 
Fearing’s “Three Wives Too Many.” If you 
can produce others of this general type, 
you’ve got yourself a good new market. 

Satellite will start as a bi-monthly, with 
the hope that it too will soon be a monthly. 
Only new science fiction stories are wanted. 
Each issue will run a 40,000-word novel and 
five or six short stories anywhere from 1,000 
to 5,000 words long. The first issue, October, 
will be out early in August, and will feature 
well-known science fiction “names.” Read 
“Publicity Campaign,” by Arthur C. Clarke; 
“The Watery Place,” by Isaac Asimov; 
“The Man From Earth,” by Algis Budrys. 


But don’t be discouraged. Leo loves to 
discover new writers. He has bought stories 
from my students, and will buy yours if you 
can produce what he wants. Payment for 
both magazines is a minimum of Ic a word 
on acceptance, and the decisions are prompt. 
Address them to Leo Margulies, 16 East 
84th Street, New York City 28. 


At King-Size Publications, Leo’s old edi- 
torial job has been taken over by Stefan 
Santesson, formerly editor of Unicorn Mys- 
tery Book Club, and a well-known person- 
ality among mystery and science fiction 
writers. 

The October issue of Saint Detective 
Magazine and Fantastic Universe have been 
put out by Santesson, and contain good 
examples of the kinds of stories he will want 
to buy. Study particularly August Derleth’s 
“Adventure of the Trained Cormorant” 
and Vincent Starrett’s ‘The Day of The 
Cripples,” in October Saint. The October 
issue of Fantastic Universe will feature 
Arthur C. Clarke’s “The Pacifist,” Robert 
Bloch’s “A Way of Life,” William Tenn’s 
“She Only Goes Out at Night,” and a new 
writer in this field, Henry Slesar, whose 
story, “Old Messenger,” deals with a tele- 
path on Mars. 

Editor Santesson is a writer himself and 
so he understands writers’ problems. He 
is sympathetic toward new writers and wants 
to hear from them. Minimum payment is Ic 
a word shortly after acceptance and prompt 
reports are promised. King Size Publica- 
tions has moved to 320 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 1. 


Sir!, 21 West 26th Street, New York City 
10, is a 25c monthly edited by Larry Reich. 
He wants hard-boiled fiction and articles 
with strange and unusual angles, on subjects 
of interest to men. Lengths up to 1,800 
words. Payment is $50 for stories and $75 
for articles on publication. 

Humor is fine, but don’t think you can 
dump all your Esquire rejects here. If they 
have any chance at all at Esquire, they are 
apt to demand too much cerebration for 
the Sir! readers. 


Platt & Munk Co. Inc. have taken over 
Cupples & Leon Co. Inc. Cupples & Leon 





“IT’S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING CAN 
DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and 
wondering what, if anything, the future held. In the past 
year I have been made editor of a magazine and have 
been selling articles steadily to other magazines on the 
side. I have just finished a book. I learned more about 
practical, effective writing from the Magazine Institute 
than I did from all the English courses I studied in school. 
And the precise manuscript criticism is invaluable!” 

—R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 


Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hundred 
Magazine Institute students who have discovered that 
WRITERS make the best teachers of writing. And the 
Magazine Institute is a home study course in writing 
which is completely owned, staffed, and operated by 
successful writers and editors. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant con- 
tact with editors and publishers, is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


@@: . . you might be interested in seeing my 
article . . . in Coronet magazine.” 


. . . before my fourth lesson I received $200 
for my first story.” 


“|. . signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE .. . advance royalty more than paying 
for your superior instruction.” 


“. . . just had a book accepted for publication 
by THOMAS NELSON and SONS . . . your criticisms 
were helpful in working out the story.” 


“|. . Vogue took the article . . . whopping fat 
check in the mail today.” 


“. . . last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a 
novelette .. .” 


“ . . thought you might like to hear I’ve sold 


another story . . . adds up to $400 return on my 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE course.” 


“.. . since I started this course I’ve sold @® 
$376.50. 





Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 

turer, news- 

paper colum- 

nist, part-time 

editor for lead- 

ing book pub- 

lisher, author 

of Writing Fic- 

tion; Modern 

Writing; One 

Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative, Hotel 
on the ie Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 


ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 

and teacher; 

former writer- 

producer Mu- 

tual Broadcast- 

ing System; 

former editor 

Detective Fic- 

tion, and other 

magazines for 

Fawcett, Street and Smith, and Dell 
Publishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 


JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories, author 
of Writer’s 
Cram Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on writing; former script 
writer. M.G.M., Warner’s, Universal 
and Columbia; vice-president of Sig- 
nature Press. 
And other successful writers and 
editors. 











TEST YOUR LITER- 
ARY APTITUDE FREE! 
A qualifying literary apti- 
tude test, together with 
booklet listing successful 
graduates will be sent on 
request. 





The MAGAZINE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY"""""" 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 88. K, 50 Rockefeller 


Plaza 
efeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send, without obligation, your Literary 


Aptitude Test and current catalog to: 
Pe ee ee 


S Ad Ss 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. ed nmaseves 
Rockefeller Center 

(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


CMF... Zone.. State 


Inquiries Confidentlal—No Sal Will Call 














books will be listed in a separate catalogue, 
but the entire line will be handled by Platt 
& Munk. The Cupples & Leon list will con- 
tinue to emphasize books for teen-agers, 
while the Platt & Munk list is mostly picture 
dooks for pre-school children. The address 
for both is 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 10. 

Both divisions do not offer the usual 
royalty contract. In most instances payment 
is by outright purchase. 


Kero Press is a new book publishing firm 
at 235 East 60th Street, New York City 22, 
headed by Themistocles Hoetis. Mr. Hoetis 
is the author of ““The Man Who Went Away” 
published by Pellegrini @ Cuday in 1952, 
and was formerly editor of a literary maga- 
zine, Zero, published in Paris. 

Mr. Hoetis plans to publish between 12 
and 15 books a year, a general trade list of 
fiction and non-fiction. Already contracted 
for are books by Gore Vidal, Ivy Compton- 
Burnett and Thomas Shelton. Mr. Hoetis 
offers the usual royalty contract. 

Elliott (Lee) W. Schryver, who has been 
fiction editor of Woman’s Home Companion 
since 1947, has resigned his post there, and 
has joined G. P. Putnam’s Sons as editor— 
210 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 

Putnam’s is a general trade publisher 
whose list is wide in scope. They put out 
fiction, biography, travel, sports, juveniles, 
and every other kind of book with broad 
audience appeal. 


Coming out early in the Fall, there will be 
a new magazine, as yet un-named, published 
by H.M.H. Publishing Co., of which Harvey 
Kurtzman is Editor, and Harry Chester 
Managing Editor. 

This will be a satirical book, spoofing any 
aspects of the American scene that need 
spoofing or debunking—movies, TV, maga- 
zines, radio, advertising, politics—you name 
it, and if you can make it funny and pro- 
vocative, you have a good chance at a sale. 
It will be a good production job, on quality 
paper, with color, and heavily illustrated. 

The appeal will be to young people of 
college age. Because of the many illustrations 
of all kinds, there will be special interest 
here in writers who can think in terms of 
pictures. Picture stories with captions will 
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be used. The comic strip format will be used 
too. 

No fiction is wanted. Articles should be 
about 1,500 words, and payment will be at 
6c a word and up on acceptance. If you are 
a budding Perelman or Schulman, this is 
your cup of tea. 

Address your manuscripts to Harvey 
Kurtzman or Harry Chester, Magazine 
called X, 23 East 37th Street, New York 
City 16. 

Music Journal, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City 20, is published 10 times a year, 
and has a circulation of about 20,000, mostly 
among schools, colleges, conservatories, 
music teachers and students and performers, 
radio and TV personnel, and music lovers. 

Every kind of music is discussed here, 
classical, long hair, pop, jazz, or anything 
else, but the writer must have something 
special to say about his subject, and he must 
know how to say it. Many music experts 
are not skillful enough as writers. You as a 
writer have a better chance here if you are 
sufficiently well informed on some aspect of 
music and have interesting things to say 
about it. 

Your best chance is with short pieces— 
1,000 to 1,500 words. Rates by arrangement. 

At Columbia Publications, 241 Church 
Street, New York City 13, Toni Park con- 
tinues to put out four love magazines, Ideal 
Love Stories, Gay Love Stories, Today's 
Love Stories, and Real Western Romances, 
all bi-monthlies. 

Real Western Romances is divided about 
50-50 between third person and first person 
stories, all dealing with the Old West—up 
to about the turn of the century. The third 
person stories are love stories with Old 
West backgrounds. The first person stories, 
because they are more subjective, are usually 
more strongly emotional, and there may be 
an element of suffering and repentance in 
them. Also, the first person stories are 
usually anonymous. But right here the re- 
semblance to confessions stops. Toni Park 
wants no sex problems. 

Read the September issue of Real West- 
ern Romances and see how “They Called 
Me Killer Kate” (first person, anonymous), 
differs from “The Widow Maker,” a third 
person story by Francis Flick. 





Marley Cole tells why he chose VANTAGE PRESS 
to publish his first book which 
became a coast-to-coast best seller 


Marley Cole 


10 weeks on 
best-seller lists! 


Marley Cole’s book, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses: The 
New World Society, was 
on best-seller lists for ten 
weeks, in periodicals such 
as The New York Times, 
New York Herald Trib- 
une, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Retail Bookseller, Los An- 
geles Times, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Atlanta Journal, and 
many others. 








“Vantage delivered the goods!” says Mr. Cole 


“One of the largest and oldest publishing houses worked 
with me on my book, Jehovah’s Witnesses, until the job was 
finished. After a long delay, they decided it was not for 
them. Then followed a painful period of trying one house 
after another, with no success. 


“Finally I approached Vantage Press. They saw in the book 
what nobody else could see—a challenging subject that could 
take the public by surprise and capture a large, unsuspected 
audience. I studied Vantage’s distribution and promotion 
facilities. They invited some of my own ideas. 


“One big question in my mind was: if this book should go 
over big, could Vantage deliver the goods? They certainly 
did! The book sold 85,000 copies in the first ten weeks, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses landed on best-seller lists all over the 
country. Foreign editions, also arranged by Vantage, are 
coming out in England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries. Vantage came through splendidly.” 


Total sale to date — almost 100,000 copies! 





Are YOU Looking for A Publisher? 
Send for Our Free, 24-page Booklet. 


Take a friendly suggestion from Marley Cole Send for our free 24-page brochure which 
and learn about the successful publishing tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
program of Vantage Press, one of America's tribute your book, as we have done for 
leading Cooperative Publishers, and tenth hundreds of others. Ask for Booklet AA. 


largest publisher in the nation. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


One of America’s Leading Cooperative Publishers 


120 West 31 Street . 


ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New York 1, N. Y. 
IN WASHINGTON 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Washington 5, D.C. 








The love story 
books use light 
love stories, of 
course, but these 
are not the fa- 
miliar love plup 
stereotypes. 
There is a wide 
variety of sub- 
jects, back- 

grounds and treatments, though the love 
element must, of course, be present. Many 
of these stories are slick rejects, but the 
stories must be less sophisticated than some 
of the slick stories, which appear today. For 
just the right tone Toni Park likes, study 
“Clancy Was So Jealous” in September 
issue of Ideal Stories, and “He was Allergic 
to Orange Blossom” in September issue of 
Gay Love Stories. 


Lengths for all these magazines run any- 
where from 1,000 to 12,000 words. Right 
now Toni is particularly interested in see- 
ing good slick rejects with strong love in- 
terest in the 6,000- to 10,000-word length. 


Payment—alas—is 2 cent a word and 


up and on publication, too, but some pay- 
ments are made prior to publication. 


The men’s magazines here are edited by 
Robert W. Lowndes, and these are: Famous 
Detective Stories, Smashing Detective 
Stories, Science Fiction Stories, Action 
Packed Western, Double Action Western, 
Famous Western, Real Western Stories, 
Western Action, all bi-monthlies. Then 
there is a group of quarterlies: Science Fic- 
tion Quarterly, and Ten Story Sports. 

Right now, however, Bob Lowndes is 
stocked with a heavy inventory, so that 
he won’t need any stories for some months 
to come. When he’s in the market again, 
you'll read about it in this column. 


At the same address, Archie Comics, has 
18 titles, edited by Harry Shorten. None 
of these are in the gore and grime cate- 
gory. They deal with established comics 
characters; Little Jinx, about a five-year- 
old girl; Pat The Brat, about a precocious 
boy. There are comics for teenagers; “Fa- 
shion Parade,” about a girl who sports beau- 
tiful clothes, and others. There is a whole 
series of books about Archie and his friends, 
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Pal Jughead, Betty and Veronica, Archie's 
Joke Book, Archie’s Christmas Stocking, 
and there are pet comics starring Archie, 
and an Archie Annual. 

Archie is a teen-age boy who is con- 
stantly getting into and out of trouble. His 
friends all have different characteristics. 
No burlesque is used. This is humor on 
a pretty high level. You just have to read 
these books to get their flavor. 

New writers for this market get $8.00 
a page consisting of about eight boxes. 
Most of the stories run from four to seven 
pages. Payment is on acceptance. 

Brooklyn authorities have cracked down 
on the girly magazines with 34 arrests, but 
the judge was toughest with the publisher 
whose bail was set at $10,000. The maga- 
zines named were Art & Figure, Art Pho- 
tography, Photo Art, Cabaret, Cabaret 
Yearbook, Modern Man, Playgirl, Color 
Pix, Life Studios, Camera Illustrated, 
and 2]. 


Bad News 


Crowell-Collier is burying its 80-year-old 
American Magazine with the August issue. 
Free-lance writers have lost another real 
friend, but we hope that this decision will 
indeed have the effect, as it is thought, to 
strengthen Crowell-Collier’s remaining two 
publications, Collier’s and Woman’s Home 
Companion. President Paul Smith plans 
to use some features of The American in 
Collier's and W.H.C., and many of its staff 
will be absorbed in other departments of the 
Company. 

Smith explained the decision to fold the 
American Magazine as a further step “in 
our unfolding program for reorganization 
and growth of Crowell-Collier.” He said: 


“Crowell-Collier’s larger and more influ- 
ential magazines now overlap the basic 
editorial function of The American Maga- 
zine; that of providing interesting and use- 
ful information zbout family activities in 
and out of the home. 

“Over the past two years our purpose has 
been to stabilize Crowell-Collier finances; 
to reorient and refocus its products; to re- 
organize and strengthen the overall enter- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Why authors read “The Rogue’ 


before they select a 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row | 5350 


The Candid, Inside Story of Subsidy Publishing 


Fave, Of fox é 
jp Wii 


See coupon below 1 


publisher! 


Now in its 2nd Printing! 


by Edward Uhlan, President, Exposition Press Inc 


Acclaimed by the Critics! 


“Edward Uhlan is the spearhead of the 
clean-up movement in ‘subsidy’ publishing. 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row — his auto- 
biography—is an Alger boy story in the main 
tradition of American business folklore. .. .” 

—Chicago Sunday Sun-Times 


“.. he points out the many pitfalls that 
await the unwary...” 
—Newport News (Va.) Press 


“He lands blow upon blow in the solar 
plexus of the dishonest subsidy publisher, and 
outlines a neat yardstick by which authors 
can measure the quality of the firm with 
which they are or might be dealing .. .” 


—Dallas Times Herald 


“The most readable, important, revealing 





book ...” —Los Angeles Times 


book about publishing! We commend this 


Digested in the July issue of OMNIBOOK (the national “Best-Seller Magazine’’) 


“... [Uhlan] has been in business for twenty 
years and has made his house the sixth 
largest in the country [and largest subsidy 
publisher] ... story of how one operates a 
subsidy press... very interesting...” 


—The New Yorker 


“Uhlan has brought honesty and fair dealing 
to the neglected field of self-subsidized pub- 
lishing .. .~Los Angeles Evening Herald Express 


“No other publisher in memory has equalled 
in frankness — or come anywhere near it — 
Uhlan’s confessional account...” 


—Clark Kinnaird, King Features Syndicate 


“A gold mine for everyone who has a per- 
sonal or professional interest in books .. .” 


, —Beaumont Sunday Enterprise 


S 











MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


Take advantage of Exposition’s stredm- 
lined editorial, design and production 
facilities and see your book published in 
time for the holiday season. Our editors 
are looking for worthy titles for the peak 
Yuletide sales campaigns. By submitting 
your manuscript now for a free and 
prompt editorial critique, your book may 
be accepted in time for promotion to the 
bookstores and the buying public as a 
Christmas gift! Send in your manuscript 
now, and you will hear from us within 
a week, 


NEW BROCHURE—FREE 


Read the complete story of 20 years of 
successful publishing in our new illus- 
trated brochure, You Can Publish Your 
Book. Contains vital information about 
publishing, publicity, sales, for every 
writer... Write for your free copy today. 


Exposition Press inc. 


Dept. 68, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Calif.: 9172. Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 


*SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


E Read, Return 
or Remit 
“in 10 Days! 


If you intend to have your book published, it is 
important that you know your publisher and know 
what to look for in a publishing contract. Here is 
invaluable information for the writer, furnished by 
the recognized authority and leader in the subsidy 
publishing field. 


You can either order a 10-Day Trial Offer copy of 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row (Price: $3.50 on 
approval), or take advantage of a special $1.00 
discount per copy (good for one month only) by 
enclosing payment in advance! 


CLIP OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 





EXPOSITION PRESS INC. wb 68 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, WN. Y. 
Enclosed find $. for. postpaid copies of 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row at special discount price of $2.50. 
© Please send 10-Day Trial Offer Copy of The Rogue ($3.50 
on approval). 
( Check here if you wish free copy of brochure. 


Name. 





Address. 
City. Zone State 
see fete eee OCH MER GEE Ree me 

















By Janice Lovoos 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


fan Is ACTUALLY MEANT by the 


phrase TV treatment? To some 
writers it seems to be something invented 
solely to add to the confusion of writers 
still trying to break into television. Even 
in Hollywood it is many things to many 
people. “Glorified Outline,’ “Amplified 
Story Line,’ “Synopsis’—any of those 
terms might be substituted for the word 
treatment. In essence, they add up to the 
same thing. To define as clearly as possible 
the various forms (other than the com- 
pleted teleplay) in which ideas are sub- 
mitted to a studio, we enlisted the help 
of one of Hollywood’s most talented and 
prolific TV and motion picture writers— 
Al C. Ward. 

Al Ward is a large, personable young 
man of Irish-English extraction, whose 
broad grin and hearty handshake give one 
an immediate feeling of confidence. It’s 
not difficult, after a brief encounter with 
the disarming Mr. Ward, to understand 
why Producer Hal Wallis chose him as 
Administrative Assistant—when Al was re- 
leased from the U. S. Navy after World 
War II. Wallis, along with others at Para- 
mount, believed that Ward would one day 
day become a first-rate writer. This confi- 
dence has been more than justified. To 
date Al has sold 178 stories and teleplays: 
“Lux Video,” “Four Star Playhouse,” 
“Schlitz Playhouse”—you name it! His 
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current screenplay credits include “Sum- 
mer Camp” for Martin and Lewis, “The 
Devil’s Brood,” and “Please Murder Me” 
with Angela Lansbury and Raymond Burr, 
written in collaboration with Don Hyde. 

As to forms of submission, Al quickly 
broke them down into four categories add- 
ing that the first three forms are only prac- 
tical for writers who live in or near Holly- 
wood. 

1. The synopsized theme: Around one 
page in length, little more than a story 
premise, in which general idea of story is 
brought out. Remainder of idea is talked 
out with studio executives, sometimes the 
star, before any work on actual teleplay 
is begun. Obviously this is solely for writ- 
ers living in Hollywood, whose ability is 
well known to the powers that be. 

2. The short outline form, in which the 
general flow of the plot is suggested: just 
the meat of the story in narrative form. 
No dialogue, here. Scenes, however, are 
in sequence—as they are to be shot on film. 
Muriel Roy Bolton, versatile TV, magazine 
writer and novelist, often uses this form, 
prior to writing the full-length teleplay. 
Looking over a handful of her outlines, 
we noticed they were all four pages in 
length. 

3. The step outline: a working outline 
concerned with a narrative development of 
each scene, as it will be played, in se- 
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quence, in the film. This can run from 
around four to eighteen pages. 

4. The full, dramatized outline which 
may run from 10 to 20 pages of dialogue 
and narrative in which both must point 
up the action of the story and show char- 
acter development. This is the most prac- 
tical form for writers not yet established 
in TV. Let’s see how an expert jumps right 
i into action and characterization in the first 
two paragraphs of a 19-page dramatic out- 
line. “The Bitter Land” was written by Al 
Ward and produced by Schlitz Playhouse. 


No one comments that Wesley Ham- 
mond looks good in the saddle, or that he 
he is bound to be a fast man on the draw, 
and the reason is. he doesn’t look the part. 
In fact, he isn’t the part, for Wesley Ham- 
mond is a refined product of London, an 
artist of considerable ability, and the hot, 
dust-ridden environment of Cottonwood, 


Ne 





n- Arizona, has only accented the contrast be- 
ne tween man and country, 
2? Without looking in either direction, Wes- 


ley rides his horse through the lawless little 


WANTED—MEN-WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 
by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 
WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN IT- 
SELF, AND CAN NOT BE "SANDWICHED" IN, OR 


MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED ""WRITING COURSES!" 


STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 


KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE PREPARING 
FOR A TELEVISION CAREER 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 














a community, his tight, three-buttoned suit, Dept. 7-WD 
and the little hat perched squarely upon 16s 
ly his head making him appear almost ludi- 98 Stevenson St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
a crous—in fact, only his grave expression 
2, as he rides to the sheriff’s office implies ; 
the great problem he carries. SONG WRITERS 
“ An outstandin 
° . g ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
Paragraph No. 3 introduces the sheriff, DIGEST, for 30 YEARS. (4) of my — alone sold 
: over a HALF MI N of various labels 
1e Tom Judson. Paragraph No. 4 gives the os by the ys ee pana! ange ouaing is Setioviag, 
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ry background for the peomne of the story, TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
is with a hint of forthcoming action: AY HIBBELER 
4 6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 
7 Wesley explains to the sheriff that he is 
- an artist, and after the death of his wife, 
ly he and his twelve-year-old son left London TY “a SHORT STORY 
4 and came to America and the West, where A literary manuscript represents the author's 
1S Wesley hoped to find a renewed inspiration time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
to continue his work. Then last week, of property and should have expert super- 
while their stage was stopped in Bisbee, vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
i there was a bank holdup and in the ex- here are some of the things it will receive. 
st change of shots, his son was killed by the 1. A comprehensive review 
1. surviving outlaw. He learned his name was 2. An honest evaluation 
e Joe Case. Wesley has come to take Case 3. A thorough criticism 
back to face trial for the murder of his son. 4. Careful editing 
. 5. Plotting suggestions if needed 
e This brings us to the end of page one. o Roane oy SF ee 
Ward h 4 ‘ 7. Marketing guidance 
4 ar as already established a factor vital Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
. to any successful TV story—sympathy for Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 
, the hero. We sense that Wesley will have TV eoripts. .....Ono ant. .... 48 
" _ Two acts... 5.00 
some rough going. Now we find several Sim ate 7.50 
facets of the sheriff's character developing Reports on books, too! 
eC through use of dialogue, when he tries to WILL LOZIER 
f dissuade Wesley from tracking down Joe 
7 Case 134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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IT IS HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers. Slant your material toward the active markets if 
you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can furnish 
you with countless dramatic plots for the story types now 
in demand—Melodramatic Romance or General, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, Detective-Mystery, and omedy. Each 
of these PLOT GENIES is complete in itself and each is 
priced at $10.00. 10% discount allowed if cash is paid for 
the entire PLOT G ENIE series. 

Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editors’ checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. aw back if returned within 10 days 
if you are not satisfi 


ERNEST E. GAGNON Co. 
Owner and Distributor 


8161 West 3rd Street, Dept. A, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


I pay return postage 
Electric typing—bond paper, one carbon copy, minor 
corrections. Proofread—mailed flat—65c per 1,000 words 
—Pica or Elite. 
ELIZABETH JONES 
3435 S. W. 24th Terrace Miami, Florida 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publicatio. , 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn bow we can help 
you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


“Dang it. all, man, nobody’s ever ar- 
rested Joe Case. Nobody ever will. Why 
do you think I crawl around this scared- 
up town like a snake huntin’ dust? Cause 
I don’t have a stomach to get a hole in me 
a yard wide. And I don’t hanker to see 
it happen to a nice gent like you, either.” 


Reluctantly the sheriff tells the adamant 
Wesley that Case can be found at the 
Bluebell Saloon. Without a wasted word, 
Ward describes the bar, its atmosphere, the 
characters who are present, introduces Joe 
Case and shows how he is regarded in “the 
land that God forgot to tame.” 


The Bluebell Saloon is small, with only 
a few men lounging in the room, drinking 
a losing battle against monotony. The focal 
point in the group is a large man at the 
center of the bar. His features are sharp, 
almost animal-like. He is Joe Case. The 
others hang on to his every word, until 
Wesley Hammond appears in his three- 
button suit. 


Starting with this scene, the story takes 
a series of surprising turns when Wesley, 
in self-defense, shoots and kills Joe Case. 
He adds that he has also “created a pretty 
big problem as well.” 


The problem turns out to be a twelve- 
year-old named Tip Case. He was Joe 
Case’s son. Sheriff Judson went out to 
Case’s camp and brought the boy in when 
he heard about his father’s death, but hasn’t 
elaborated on who shot him. 


The problem is put smack into the lap 
of our hero! In a few lines the author gives 
us an idea as to how serious a problem 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 


32 oid 
Add 753c¢ ~ Kd a each above groups. Excess refunded. 
Complete Scopliee list on request, 100 51% x 81% noteheads 
a ¢'4 aa cavelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202-wD Hernando, Miss. 


Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 
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Wesley may have to cope with. 


As he visits the boy, Wesley can’t help 
but note a remote resemblance to his own 
dead son. However, the differences are also 
obvious. For, in his twelve years, Tip Case 
has acquired a great cynicism and dislike 
for the world . . . it becomes increasingly 
apparent that Tip Case is already a poten- 
tial criminal . . . in short, Tip Case mirrors 
his father in philosophy of life and, with 
maturity, will undoubtedly mirror his actions 
as well. 


From this point until end of the story 
outline (pages 8 to 18) the writer deals with 
the major premise of the story; the emo- 
tional struggle between two lonely people, 
man and boy, whom Fate has placed in 
extraordinary circumstances. Strong dialo- 
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gue is plentiful, moving the story along 
through some suspenseful moments. 

As you can see, the outline not only tells 
the story scene for scene, but shows that the 
author can handle dialog. Any outline from 
a comparative unknown must do the same. 


Hollywood Writers in the News 


Summer Long has created a new story 
idea which will be produced as a series 
on TV this fall; “Waldo” stars Gil Strat- 
ton. Long will write some of the stories, 
and also act as Associate Producer of the 
half-hour filmed shows. Lee Falk’s new 
musical, a book show, opens at the Las 
Palmas Theatre in Hollywood this month. 
Lyrics are by famed lyricist Jahn La 
Touche, music by William Friml. . . . John 
Cheever, well-known writer for the New 
Yorker magazine, and a successful novelist, 
has sold his story “Pot of Gold” to G. E. 
Theatre. Story will be adapted for TV 
by John McGreevy. Two teleplays “The 
Churchill Club,” by Joseph Landon, and 
“Man on The 35th Floor,” by Donald S. 
Sanford, have been purchased by executive 
Hal Roach, Jr., for production of “The 
Stories of John Nesbitt” episodes for “Tele- 
phone Time” CBS-TV series for A. T. & T. 
All stories in series are based on incidents 
suggested by John Nesbitt... . “Catch At 
Straws,” an original TV script by writers 
Fred Freiberger and Richard Landau, will 
launch Screen Gems’ “Playhouse 90” series. 


Market Tips 


LEWISLOR FILMS, INC., GOLDWYN STUDIOS, 
1041 N. Formosa Avenue, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. “The Loretta Young Show.” Con- 
tact Story Editor Ruth Roberts: To round 
out the balance of stories needed for the 
coming season on this popular Sunday 
night show, Miss Ruth Roberts told us they 
are interested only in published stories or 
properties, at this time. Subject matter is 
not so important as the story contents— 
“we do not like to limit the writer by sug- 
gesting only certain types of stories.” They 
must be adaptable, however, to a tight, 
half-hour shooting script and suitable for 
Miss Young, whose elastic talents, it might 
be added, give the writer a wide range. 

















TV WRITERS 


YOU NEED a specialist — an agent who 
concentrates on TV—to help 
you crack the complex, ever- 
changing TV markets. 


WE NEED new writers to fill goin 
demands for fresh material. 
For details write: 


Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 
words, plus postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, WN. Y. 
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Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! 
« Send for our free folder outlining a low cost publishing 
2 service featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty. 
¢ WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

5 313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


@w basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

Fecognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 














SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my greets alty 
— ndable typing, with bond paper. carbon 
ied in twping and corrections as above, 60c pe 1600, or i5e per 
y sha AGE. More complete editing, 70c. Typing 
only. 50c per 1000. 
Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 














UNKNOWN WRITERS WANTED 
A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers .. . For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets Soenting 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 
5540-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays ji 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


a7 
Teacher-Client Way! 
Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual professional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 
a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 
DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 


FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
(80c per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 
Minimum $2.00 per MS. Why pay more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Port Jervis, N. Y., Box 905 





EXPERT TYPING 


(on IBM Executive Typewriter) 
65c per 1000 words — minor corrections 
Free Carbon — extra first a last page 


SEND POSTAG 
PHYLLIS L. STONE 
Hilton |__ Hilton Head Island, $ South Carolina 














ADVANCE 1 ® 
ROYALTY. j 
| 0) ():: 90 @ Send your songs or poems today, 


Music composed for your words. Rec- 

Paraite «orgs and copies furnished. Let us try 

OF BEST SON to help you be a success in this field. 
G 

SELECTED HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 

EACH MONTH 


1609 Vista Del Mar, Dept. R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 
154-L 











Freeman Apts. 
Telephone: 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 S#., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry 1c per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 
Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 








“BASIC FORMULAS OF BIOGRAPHY" 


A helpful idea check list for biographical writers. Actual 
examples drawn from famous biographies. 
Partial list of contents of formulas and themes:—full dimen- 
sioned, champion of lost causes, repentance theme, abuse of 

wer, the catalyst, creative process delineated, turning point, 
amous retiree, exclusive consecration, reformer’s dilemma, 
one sided theme, progressive mental evolution, a ae 
over intellect, triumph over handicap, making a ‘million, etc 
etc. 

Ask for MOHAWK Report No. 230; postpaid $1.00 


WILLIAM GRAHAM 








Box 1063 Winter Haven, Fia. 





MERIDIAN PRODUCTIONS, INC., GOLDWYN 
stupios, 1041 N. Formosa Avenue, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. “Schlitz Playhouse.” Contact 
Story Editor, Mr. Sidney Biddell. Watch 
for a complete turn-about in stories on 
Schlitz Playhouse! This Friday night anthol- 
ogy series which has leaned toward heavy 
emotional type drama with male leads, is 
now looking primarily for stories with a 
woman’s angle, for female leads. They are 
not interested in soap opera fare but they 
would welcome “maturely written, sophis- 
ticated comedy-drama. They are not over- 
looking, however, any really good story, 
submitted by accredited writers (or their 
literary agents). Stories are not tailored to 
fit certain stars, but more often an excep- 
tionally strong story will suggest the stars 
and featured players who will fit parts in 
scripts. Completed teleplays, or treatments 
from about 10 to 20 pages in length (and 
20 pages, at Schlitz, is better than ten) 
are acceptable. 


LON FEDDERSON PRODUCTIONS, REPUBLIC 
PICTURES, 4024 N. Radford Avenue, North 
Hollywood, California. “The Millionaire.” 


Contact Walter Getz. Requirements for 
this show remain the same. Show, how- 
ever, should be watched consistently to get 
an overall picture of what type stories are 
used. Originality is sought for. They will 
look at completed scripts, treatments or 
outlines. But, please, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes if you expect an answer. 


MATINEE NBC-TV, 1549 N. Vine Street, 
Hollywood, California. Contact Del Reis- 
man. 

This live, hour show is still open to ac- 
credited free-lance writers. They like a 
variety of themes, would prefer completed 
teleplay or published stories which can be 
adapted to TV medium. They won’t over- 
look an exceptional story, however, in treat- 
ment form; either submitted by an estab- 
lished writer, or his agent. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC., 1438 N. Gower St., 
Republic Studios, Hollywood, California. 
At SCREEN GEMS, they tell us that they 
will have 20 programs on TV, come this 








fall. So this is a good company to watch. 
Re-runs of their shows will be shown 
throughout the summer and it was sug- 
gested that writers once again take a look 
at various serials they produce: “Father 
Knows Best,” “Captain Midnight,” “Tales 
of the Texas Rangers,” “Ford Theatre,” 
“Celebrity Playhouse.” 

In addition to these well-established 
shows (all to be renewed) they will produce 
“The Web,” whose format will be estab- 
lished by radio show and live show of 
same name; “Captain’s Charlie’s Show- 
boat,” a half-hour drama with music; 
“Circus Boy” with established circus char- 
acters running throughout the serial and 
other “outside” characters brought in from 
_ time to time—as individual scripts suggest. 
This serial starts in October. “Playhouse 
90” is another of their efforts. It was sug- 
gested that writers thinking in terms of this 
hour and a half show, remember that it 
must be shot in from 8 to 9 days, and that 
sets not be too elaborate. Peter Kortner, 
Story Editor at CBS, also working on 


“Playhouse 90” adds that this will be a 
market for good originals—if story is strong 
enough to sustain interest for that length 
of time. Writing must be “strictly top 
drawer.” Established properties which might 
lend themselves to this show, will be wel- 
comed., 
News Item 


STUDIO DEBUT. A unique experimental 
theater has just been established in North 
Hollywood. This theater will serve as a 
showcase for potential as well as established 
playwrights. srupIo DEBUT will cater exclu- 
sively to the entertainment world, and audi- 
ences will be entirely on invitation. The 
studio’s purpose is to serve as a channel for 
creative talent to reach TV and motion pic- 
tures. John Milford and James F. Collier 
are the producers—both are young men 
with good Hollywood connections and var- 
ied theatrical background. They will read 
scripts, but playwrights must send self- 
addressed return envelopes. Address to 
STUDIO DEBUT, 3759 Cahuenga Boulevard, 
North Hollywood, California. 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 


And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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1. An Insight Into The Activities Of A 
Lecture Bureau. Slant: Behind the appear- 
ances is the matter of poring over maps, 
timetables, air schedules, and hotel rates. 
Biggest names in the lecture field; new- 
comers, especially women, who are gaining 
much limelight; lecturers who make use of 
motion pictures; questioning period for the 
audience. 


2. “How I Met My Husband.” Inter- 
view wives of local ministers on this sub- 
ject. What do they think about love at first 
sight? Their recipes for a successful voyage 
on the sea of matrimony. Does the public 
expect too much of a parson’s wife? Couples 
who have resided in the largest number of 
places. 


3. A Coin Club In Your Section. The 
youngest and the oldest numismatists on 
the rolls; the most valuable coins in the 
possession of the members; prices of rare 
coins; members with the largest coin col- 
lections; a typical meeting. Slant: How 
coins prove to be both history and geogra- 
phy teachers to collectors. 


4. Dangerous Weapons Carried By 
Women. The variety of weapons found 
upon women at the time of their arrests, as 
described by city and county officers. Di- 
minutive females who put up a whale of 
a fight with officers. Do red-haired prison- 
ers display more temper than blondes or 
brunettes? The best methods to calm down 
a feminine prisoner, other than by force. 


5. Checking The Equipment Of Thrill- 
Makers At Circuses — Aerial Daredevils. 
Slant: Lacking the nine lives of a cat, an 
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By Frank A. Dickson 






























aerialist must be the world’s greatest be- 
liever in safety first. Performers who have 
met narrow escapes from death; the most 
dangerous feats executed by the aerialists. 
Are any of the aerial stars superstitious? 


6. National Newspaper Boy Day. A day 
with the circulation manager of a newspa- 
per. His task of supervising the delivery 
of the papers—on time. His most outstand- 
ing problems and how he solves them. 
Slant: His part in developing young car- 
riers into good business men as a result of 
their newsboy training. 


7. The Oldest City Cemetery In Your 
Part Of The State. Graves of notables of 
long ago; inscriptions on the monuments; 
epidemics that caused many deaths. First 
persons buried in the cemetery. Any ghost 
stories? 


8. The Kitchen Of The State Hospital. 
The equipment and the number of cooks; 
the amount of food prepared daily. Slant: 
The important role of the dieticians in 
arranging the proper meals. Do many of 
the patients balk at eating? 


9. A Mayor Of Your Section Who Has 
Such Topnotch Health That He Has Not 
Missed A Day Of Duty Over A Long 
Period. Amount of exercise he takes; pas- 
times and hobbies that claim his attention. 
Is he a walking or horseback riding de- 
votee? 


10. A Modern Demosthenes. A promi- 
nent orator who overcame speech difficulty. 
Does he still get stage-fright? What the 
subject considers his most effective speeches. 




















The longest distances he has covered to 


make addresses. $4,000,000 
il. Feminine Hoboes. Truck drivers and IN PRIZES WON I 


railroad workers can be your sources of in- 


formation. Is lady hoboing increasing? Hard SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 


luck stories given by some of the female 


“Knights of the Road.” BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 





































12. A Candle Stick Factory. Steps in the $30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
manufacturing process; the daily output. $25,000 from Dial Soap 
Seasons, in which candles are in the great- $20,000 from Sealy 
est demand; the largest candles produced. $10,000 from G-E 


How the owner of the enterprise entered $ 5,000 from Simoniz 


Ireland Trip from Tailortown 

















e- this type of business. Japan Vacation from Rexall 
a 13. The Dean Of Bailiffs In Your State. 31 Dodge Cars 
wm Duties of a bailiff. The most exciting and 28 Color TV Sets 
S. the longest trials he has witnessed. The You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
subject’s opinions about crime prevention statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
as well as juvenile delinquency. Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
id 14. Birthday Of Dwight D. Eisenhower, | | SerFERD. pngtonnen st ge ag 
bs Who Was Born On This Day In 1890. His ETIN"— bringing you winning help for the big 
y birthplace and also those of other presi- RE Sh Fee 
piace Pp 
. dents; presidential birthplaces that have |§HEPHERD SCHOOL 
been converted into memorials. Unusual Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
f relics. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
15. National Bible Week. The champion 
of Bible readers among the children of SAVE THIS AD! 
. ministers of your county in the number of You wih you had... for dat 
* readings. Time required for the readings. fect typing job. Writ 
: The most interesting Bible characters, in Pree rere ee © 
. the child’s estimation. ; HELEN BAKER 
t 50 Fairmount Ave. Hampstead, Maryland 
16. The Engineer Of A Midget Train 
| At The County Fair, Amusement Center, PROFESSIONAL WRITER-EDITOR 


Or City Park. Slant: How he keeps young no aged published in national magazines will om, 
: F a i ° polish or rewrite your manuscript. Fiction, or non-fic- 
4 im spirit by the excitement of the children tion. For preliminary reading and analysis, plus booklet, 


: Oa “Helpful Hints for Beginning Writers,’’ send your MSS 
passengers. Operating the locomotive; the | ana $3"and return postage. 














number of miles he travels daily. Any track ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 
mishaps? 8610 Manchester Rd. Silver Spring, Md. 
17. The Bookkeeper Of A Local Hos- 
é pital. Slant: The bookkeeper as an un- SONG POEMS 
' known cog in the hospital machinery featur- sa Set to Music 
4 oa end your poems today for free examination to 
- aorg and nurses. The large amount | CHAS. McHELL A 8. 
; a Master of Music 
; Te. Bates te Tick Photography 510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





Amusing trick effects created by members 9000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


of a camera club in your city or county, as 


se vi im nat om . a, —, dl ever y. pr ge Rig ED 
} j 1 ran ickson, has sold thousands of articles 
by combining different pictures. Putting ideas in = ae oe ae naioes — to sell Consents 
‘ 4 . more. the article market is the fastest-growing one for 
. a person ina bottle or pitcher. free- ame writers today, order your copy now of this 


oo — word book and start writing to sell! 
° ° 2.50 postpaid. 

: 19. The Little-Known Side of Cornwal- PERENNIAL PRESS 

lis, Who Surrendered At Yorktown On Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'' 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC’s. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
able. 33rd year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


* ai 
3 ng 
Dept. 6708-6 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Excellent bond, one carbon, first and last pages free; 
minor grammatical and punctuation corrections; 65c per 
thousand words. Postage please. Mailed flat 


PROMPT — ACCURATE 


MRS. FREDA E. JOHNSON 
909 East Green Avenue Gallup, New Mexico 


WEEKS 














TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Qur basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking far a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we ean help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 S#., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood 28 


October 19, 1781. Slant: His early opposi- 
tion to England’s war with the colonies, 
which opposition he expressed openly. His 
service in India and Ireland following the 
American Revolution. 


20. Losing Purses In Grocery Stores. See 
local store managers for the experiences of 
customers. The honesty of customers in 
handing in pocketbooks they have found. 


21. Silhouettes Of Leading Residents Of 
Your City. The readers are given the chal- 
lenge to identify these silhouettes turned 
out by a local silhouette artist. The normal 
time for cutting a silhouette. 


22. A Highway Patrol School. The 
toughest tricks on the difficult curriculum; 
marksmanship instructions; knowing how to 
defend oneself in a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter. Slant: The severity of the training so 
that misfits will drop out quickly. 


23. National Dog Week. Champion dogs 
owned by persons in your state; rare breeds; 
leading dcz shows during the year. 


24. Tape Recording In The Court 
Room. How the use of this method gives a 
helping hand to court stenographers and 
also leaves no room for argument. Storing 
of the tapes. 


25. A Girl Student Of A College In 
Your State Who Is A Trampoline Lumi- 
nary. Does she surpass male stars in abil- 
ity? Highlights of her repertoire. Other 
gymnastic skills to her credit, as on the fly- 
ing rings, horizontal bar, parallel bar, and 
the side horse. 


26. How To Track A Bank Robber. Call 
upon a Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agent of your state. Instances of solving a 
robbery by only a slight clue. A laboratory 
with the latest in equipment for making a 
scientific analysis of clues. 


27. Favorite Pastimes Of Inmates Of 
The County Home. Any handicraft en- 
thusiasts? Ardent readers and crochet ad- 
dicts. Chief interests of the women. How 
the oldest inmates pass the time. 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Author, 15 years, 


Story bn oS Sth 


39 OCEAN STREET 
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**Radio Story Editor’’ 
thorough marketing-technique analysis, 


(TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
$3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 








28. How To Tell The Weather By The 
Clouds. Slant: Clouds provide weather 
forecasters with definite clues about forth- 
coming weather conditions. Names for 
various types of clouds. 


29. Is The Baton Something Of A Magic 
Wand In Marriage? Are bandleaders good 
or bad matrimonial risks? Go to a top 
maestro for his observations, Marital dis- 
asters of the past; idyllic marriages among 
the musical greats. 


30. The Freckle King Of Your City. 
The school boy regarded as the possessor 
of the most freckles. Has he arrived at an 
estimate of the number of freckles? His 
preferences in sports and hobbies. Has he 
considered the use of freckle removal pre- 
narations ? 


31. Halloween. How’s the skeleton busi- 
ness? Obtaining skeletons for medical 
schools; taking good care of the skull and 
bones. Facts and figures concerning skele- 
tons. 





WANTED 


COPIES OF MY DAUGHTER'S NOVEL 
“STRANGE DAUGHTER" 
Published by Jonathan Swift 1942 
rite to 
JACK WOODFORD 
P. O. Box 1318 Richmond 10, Va. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per thousand words. Editing included. 
Materials furnished at cost, plus return postage. 


M. GLISAN 
438 Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tele.: Di-8-4748 








ATTENTION 
Sincere but Struggling Writers 


Are you tired of collecting rejection slips? Are you eager 

to help yourself achieve the success you seek? Then, write 

today for your free copy of: The Author’s Ten Point Plan. 

Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope for Plan, please. 
GUIDE & CRITIC 

P. ©. Box 2640 Milwaukee 14, Wis. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Corrasable bond, one free cc. Additional cc, 5c each. 
Editing .75 per 
Minor corrections $1.25 per M 
Please include return postage 


COLLETTE BOYLE 





856 S. Catalina Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WHITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
CHIEF GHOST your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 
DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 
Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Chost Writer. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS 
Who Help Materialize Story Ideas? 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES ... Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY .. . Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you or your story. 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 




















By Pat Fulford 


HEREVER YOU LIVE, there is a market 

for your cartoons,” says Albert 
Dorne, President of Famous Artists Schools. 
“Right in your own locality there are news- 
papers, department stores, local merchants, 
etc—so many buyers of cartoon art that no 
one can possibly list all the opportunities for 
you in this field. 

Cartooning is one of the few professions 
that offers substantial income either as a 
full or part time career. Talent, imagination 
and training are all that count in this pro- 
fession. 

“Tt is not a ‘man’s world’, for many 
women run a home and raise a family 
while pursuing a cartoon career. Nor is 
there any age limit. Some of today’s top 
cartoonists sold their first drawings while 
still in their teens. Some, like Rube Gold- 
berg, are still in top place after forty years 
in the business.” 

Albert Dorne, himself a leading magazine 
cover artist, has persuaded nine of the 
country’s best cartoonists and the most re- 
spected of editors: Gurney Williams of 
Look Magazine to start the “Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course.” 
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Cartoonists taking this course, will have 
the benefit of close contact with men whose 
work is known throughout the country, in 
the magazines and the comic strips. 


Rube Goldberg, whose name has become 
part of the language, “A Rube Goldberg 
contraption,” tells of his early struggles, 
and gives his advice and instruction. 

Other famous names are: Al Capp, who 
draws “Li’] Abner,” Harry Haenigsen, crea- 
tor of “Penny” and “Our Bill,” Willard 
Mullin, whose daily sports cartoons are 
syndicated all over the country, Milt Caniff, 
who started “Terry and the Pirates,” and 
now draws “Steve Canyon,” Whitney Dar- 
row and Barney Tobey whose cartooi's ap- 
pear regularly in the New Yorker, Virgil 
Partch, known as “VIP,” and the youngest 
of them all, Dick Cavalli just syndicated 
with his own comic strip “Morty Meekle.” 


Money First? Okay 


How much does the cartoon course cost? 
$350 is tle approximate fee to all. Is it 
worth it? The three books which contain 
the 24 lessons alone are worth the price. 
They cover everything from how to draw 
the comic head and figure, in detail and in 
action, through the proper drawing of pers- 
pective, a hurdle for most beginners, and 
include chapters on kids, animals, pretty 
girls, props and backgrounds, light and 
shade, form, and there’s even a thorough 
lesson in lettering. 

Let’s take a look at this unique course in 
cartooning and see what it is actually made 
up of. The blurb says, “There are no dull 
exercises—no extraneous studying. You will! 
find every lesson more exciting than the last.” 

Okay, that sounds like pleasant, easy 
work, maybe even a lot of fun. Let us look 
at the chapter entitled ““The Comic Head,” 
for example, in lesson 1. It starts off this 
way, “When you meet someone the first 
thing you do is look at his face. You say, 
“You look fine,’ or ‘You look sick,’ or happy 
or sad. The face and head are the first 
marks of identification, and like closeups in 
the movies, they tell the biggest part of 
your story. 

“To start off, let us think of the head as 





being like a child’s balloon—not like a flat 
pancake, but with depth as the third dimen- 
sion, rather a sphere. . . . Let your pencil 
go round and round—and don’t worry if 
it’s lopsided — irregularities make it more 
natural. Practice every chance you get, not 
just for 15 or 20 minutes at a time—but all 
the time.” 

Along with this sound advice there are 
nine full pages showing in careful detail, 
just how to transform the simple shape of 
a balloon into an acceptable cartoon face. 


There are 3 different assignments given 
for the first lesson. “1. On a piece of 8% 
by 11 bond typewriter paper, draw in pencil 
3 men’s heads about 2 inches high—front 
view—three quarter side view—front view 
looking down. Vary expressions to suit 
yourself using the center and eye lines to 
help you draw them correctly (do not 
erase). Assignment 2. Draw 3 women’s 
heads the same size; side view—front view 
—looking up or down at a three-quarter 
side view. Assignment 3. Now create 2 comic 
heads of men or women of any age and of 
various shapes, using the principles ex- 
plained on previous pages.” 

The second lesson deals with the comic 
figure and shows how to develop solid car- 
toon characters that move about and bend 
in every conceivable position. This lesson is 
perhaps the most important in the’ whole 
course because it teaches the basic body 
positions which animate and give life to 
every successful cartoon. 

There are long chapters on drawing all 
parts of the cartoon character’s anatomy, 
explaining just how and where the figures 
differ from outright illustration and from 
actual life. Hands and feet, hard for the be- 
ginner and for many professionals to master, 
are simplified to the point where almost 
anyone following the directions can draw 
them after a few hours practice. 

To illustrate the correct drawing of pretty 
cartoon girls, Lesson 7 shows an actual 
photo of a nude, next to it are several 
drawings of the popular idealized cartoon 
girl. The head is smaller, the neck longer, 
the breasts higher, waist narrower, hips 
rounder, legs much longer and feet smaller. 

For the cartoonist interested in concen- 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year, by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various vices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
humor. Fully illustrated $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated $2.00 
500 Cliche Captains for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS “°°. 22 8.2. «x 


Sulte 304-D 


PERFECT TYPING COSTS NO MORE 


S0c per 1000 words — Cover letter 25c extra 
One carbon copy included 
Minor corrections 
GLORIA NITZSCHE 
3924 Cagle Drive Fort Worth 11, Texas 











HUMOROUS GREETING CARDS 


We are in the market for greeting card ideas 
with novelty action, new folds and fresh approach. 
Send to: 


Humor Editor—The Gibson Art Co. 
233 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, lc per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1.00. g Be" 


invited. 
EVA oocem. 
3909 DeTonty Street 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw materi Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 146-D New Uim, Minnesota 


FAST ACCURATE TYPING 


Expert correction of spelling, punctuation, 
grammar by college graduate. 
Free carbon, extra first page. 

60c per 1000 words plus return postage. 


RUTH M. LINAKER 
22436 Sunnyside St. Clair Shores, Mich 











+. Louis 10, Missouri 




















NOW! AC ete Course in 
each month, N 


every issue. 


Cartoonin, ng: 12 Lessons, one 
ZINE OF THE MONTH ia 
HOTOS— ET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 
MARKET LISTS—CARTOO) Sx tee ES GALORE! 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 

rom the heart of the nega pebtiching in- 





Direct 
ustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 

















trating on sports, the chapter by Willard 
NEED WE SAY MORE? Mullin, Lesson 23, is priceless! Rough pencil 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever ° - 
did anything constructive for me. All others went drawings through completed portraits of the 


off on @ tangent with beautiful theories none of | sports world’s favorite character “The 


which were practical.’ (Name upon request) ” full pa f e 
NOVELS—SHORT STORIES—ARTICLES—PLAYS. nergy Bums,” fill : 7 fu 4 ges of th 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read esson. Mr. Mullin’s informal, chatty instruc- 


by Broadway producers. tions are easy and fascinating to read. 


ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- ° . ° ° a 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, Dick Cavalli, whose instructions are in 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c per thousand; cluded in Lesson 24, has risen to the top 


10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and faster than any other cartoonist in the busi- 


plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. : 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW writer.” | €5S. For five years. he headed the list for 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY the most sales to the leading magazines and 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. | is considered by the editors and by other 


professionals one of the best gagmen in the 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE business. 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors i 7 j i 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee His lesson describes his own working 


Special rate fer Book-Drama- Radio - Puppet - Television - Scripts schedule, which though flexible as to hours, 

GENE TUTTLE , enables him to knock out 12 cartoons a week 
[a wee 19. Califersie for the Wednesday looking date, most of 
which he sells. 


TO AUTHORS Dick Cavalli draws perhaps the best kid 


gags in the business. An example of one 


4 e 
seeking a publisher which appeared in Look Magazine shows a 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain : ; 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short grimy small boy clutching a football, mud 

















Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can - i i i 
an hart tetrad wet help from head to foot, passing in front of his 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 parents. The father says: “Remember when 


In Calif.: 6253 Hotlywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 we had to wear masks so we wouldn’t 


iF ANYBODY breathe on him?” 
Snybody can Show You How’ To Make it Right, 'We Can. “Send Whitney Darrow and Barney Tobey are 
Improvement in Your Script andy too, at How Adu ; both New York toonists, wh k 
Learn for Your Future Work. Biggest One Doillar’s Worth You ot ew orker Cartoonis ? whose wor 


s trouble Plotting? We Love Plotting. Send us Your story | has been followed, copied and drooled over 


Idea an we'll Send You Complete Plot, Characters, 


es hy BL. by thousands of beginners and professionals 


ine CT tn tt, % for years. Barney Tobey never wanted to be 


anything but an artist—but a Rembrandt 


Ss Oo N G WwW R } T a bE q at first. Later, when he was all of 19, and 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! sold the New Yorker Magazine 3 covers 


HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! at once, Daumier became his ideal. 
Write for safe, correct procedure! His next big sale was a cover for Collier’s 


SONG SERVICE Z i y S 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. at age 21. Since then Barney Tobey ha 
been one of the most sought after cartoonists 


"TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE in the advertising world. Whitney Darrow 


Triple your preduction time. Try our shortcut! Talk never even thought of being an artist until 
your plot idea, story, . Grama, or speech on recording " : 

disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize on he was almost 20. When his college paper 
return-mail disc. A specialized service to speed your ° © 6 ” 
“potential idea” into manuscript format. Send for details printed one of his doodles the cartoon bug 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk It — We Type It bit him and he went on to perfect his 
st elias Detroit 19, Michigon | = <tyle and two years later hit all the national 


WRITERS’ SHOWCASE magazines at once. His training included a 
‘a short stint at the Art Students League. 
riters of stories, try and articles of merit will ee ee : 
have an opportunity to appear in print through oe Virgil Partch is in a class by himself. VIP’s 
unique low-cost plan. of" ith the Walt Di Studi 
For details without obligation write to: training was wit the ait Disney Studios 


THE ELBI COMPANY as a draftsman. His weird style has changed 
patina <nstnentnt New York 36,N. Y- | little in the last 15 years and as time passes, 
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his cartoon collections in book form become 
more and more in demand. Today there’s 
hardly a magazine on the stands that doesn’t 
have a VIP drawing in it. 

Gurney Williams is perhaps the best 
known Humor Editor in the publishing 
business. Along with Marione Nickles of 
The Post and Irving Hirshbein of the Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine, he is the best liked 
and the most popular editor with free lance 
cartoonists. 

Every word Gurney has to say about car- 
tooning, from an editor’s point of view, is 
worth the entire price of the Course. 

Al Capp has 31 pages of instructions on 
how to draw the comic strip. This lesson 
will be hard to get through because the 
student will be so fascinated and entertained 
by page after page of “Li'l Abner’ and 
Daisy Mae’s” adventures he won’t be able 
to even start until he’s read every word of 
the entire lesson. The lesson, No. 21, gives 
as an assignment the drawing of a complete 
comic strip. This may not be as hard as it 
sounds if the lessons leading up to this one 
have been faithfully carried out. 

All of these famous cartoonists had to 
struggle to get to the top. They know all 
the shortcuts and teach those who take this 
course how to avoid the pitfalls and the 
disappointment of wasting years of time 
studying the wrong way. In this wonderful 
home study course, the student learns step 
by step through the use of over 4,000 pic- 
tures, how to make pictures himself. All 
drawing assignments are personally cor- 
rected and all are accompanied by a detailed 
letter of explanation from his instructor. 


The Famous Artists Cartoon Course, 
which takes up to 3 years to finish, depend- 
ing on the artist’s ability to make progress, 
was over five years in preparation. It is the 
answer to this column’s most asked question : 
“where can I get a good correspondence 
course on cartooning?” President Albert 
Dorne was kind enough to provide us with 
the 3 beautifully illustrated leather bound 
books—complete with the assignments, so 
that we could go through each and every 
page carefully, before advising those inter- 
ested in cartooning as a career whether or 
not the course was worth $350 or so dollars. 





SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Confession Story, Short Story, Mystery Novel, 
Article Writing, Study under your own super- 
vision. Each $15.00 Free information. 

DANIEL KEENAN 


P. O. Box 62 New York 63, N. Y. 











PUBLISH and PROFIT 
THE "ARCHER" WAY 


We will not only produce a volume you'll be proud of 
—beautifully crafted, excellently edited and handsomely 
styled—but you get ““EXTRA PROFIT” the Archer way. 


Send manuscripts for FREE Editorial analysis 
ARCHER HOUSE, INC., Dept. W7, 246 Sth Ave., N. Y. 1, N.Y. 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 

ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 

cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 

For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 

23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Per your instructions. Corrasable Bond. 65c per 1,000 
words or fraction, plus postage. Free carbon. Cover 
letter 25c extra, per your words and date. 


NADINE HIGGS 
158 W. 92nd Street Now York 25, N. Y. 











Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally diflerent way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, “Your Way to Success in 
Authorship." No cost or obligation. 


Name. 


Address. 

















IF YOU AREN'T 
SELLING 


OR EVEN COMING CLOSE 


then you need a complete and accurate analysis 
and criticism of your writing style, characters, 
plotting, dialogue, story opening, descriptions, 
transitions, etc. I’ll show you exactly what’s 
wrong and tell you what you must do to get on 
the right track. Fiction and articles: $1 per 
1,000 words. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 


P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
NEAT—PROMPT—ACCURATE 


Minor corrections, if desired. 
50c per thousand words 
Poetry Ic per line. 
One carbon copy free 
Plus Return Postage 
VIRGINIA HIGGINS 
1709 W. Belmont Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 


WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, S0c a copy, $4.50 a year. 

















Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gaia 
recognition. Ff you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 


Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 
free. 


you. Write today for booklet AA. K’s 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 S#., New Fa 1 
dm Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
to your specifications 
50c per 1,000 words 
60c with corrections 


CLORIA K. GELDARD 
22 Southwood Driv West Seneca 24, N. Y. 


CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Selable Confessions 


Over pee PL OTS of weie published in 1955 in the Big 
Three: ‘Modern Romances,” ‘‘True Confessions,” 
rue Story” 
This is a wide-open market for beginners. Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 


BORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 

















GPO Bex 1052 New York 1, 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
geeotis. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready 
Free carbon on white pe. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


MA A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 


(Sen Francisco 1918 to’ 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 
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We wish to confess that we received the 
books with misgivings, afraid that they 
would concentrate too much on comic strips 
and have little value for the freelance maga- 
zine cartoonist. Now that we have gone 
through the course, page by wonderful page, 
we feel that it is an exciting adventure for 
the beginning cartoonist. If $350 is too 
much to plunk out at one time, The Fam- 
ous Artists Cartoon Course, which is at 
Westport, Connecticut, has arranged a de- 
layed payment plan. 


Late Cartoon News 


King Features, 237 East 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Cartoons may be addressed 
to Grace Miller here for “Laff-a-Day” 
which is a widely syndicated cartoon feature. 
Family gags must observe taboos of liquor, 
sex and bad taste. $20 prompt payment. 
The return of rejects and okays is usually 
within one week. 

American Weekly, 63 Vesey Street, New 
York 7, N. Y Cartoons for this Sunday 
supplement no longer are bought through 
Charles Preston. Cartoonists may now send 
them direct to the Art Director. Payment is 
$40 on acceptance. General and some girly 
gags used. Cartoons without return postage 
may be picked up at the office of King 
Features at 237 E. 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Acceptance pay—also prompt. 

Men’s Pictorial, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. This bi-monthly uses a few 
male slant cartoons in every issue. Art 
Director Bernard White gives the okay, pay- 
ing a flat $15 to all. 

Men in Danger. Another $15 market for 
male slant gags. Conrad Weink is in charge 
here. Leave at the desk or through the 
mail. Address 535 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 

Man’s Illustrated, 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Girly gags on the raw 
side are liked by editor Bernard Gordon. 
Payment is by arrangement. (Jack Heller’s 
Agency buys for this magazine. 527 Lex., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Farm Journal, 1111 E. Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Howard LaFay buys 
general gags for this old timer. All the best 











names on guaagensann in its pages. Pay- GHOSTWRITER 

ment is $60 on prompt accep ions. : Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
Escapade, 520 E. Street,;San Diego, Cali- for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 

fornia. A “handle with tongs” girly book, for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 

the cartoons follow Chic Sale closely. Sexy | "**Pondence requires return postage. 


3 ng : B NATALIE NEWELL 
dames, with the dirtiest captions outside 2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 


Magna Publications, seen anywhere yet. 
$10 from David Zentner who must use a EDITING AND TYPING 
a a Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 

mask when going through the pile of sub- Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 
rie Editing and typing—$!.20 per M 
missions. Typing only— .60 per M 

Cabaret, 8150 N. Central Park Avenue, mame ©. MACHENENE 
Skokie, Ill. More of the same—strictly | 6°32 Pimente Avenue Saeeweee 9t, Celrerete 


arbage can humor. From $10 to $25 
ee § § WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
from a nice editor, Sydney Barker. : is ener. intention, pleasant ont eoeitetie. Fhe Sonpent 
. ° rket tot r writers— t n 
Times Book Review, 229 W. 43rd St., | where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to on the 4 


‘ cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
New York 46, N. Y. One a week, on best Specialized course of instruction im WRITING FOR THE 


© ¢ UVENILE MAGAZINES pl ly t h h t te fi 
sellers and books in general, is used for the ints sineusen market, Tend for terms and descriptive folder. 


Sunday book section. $50 flat from the | 40 rock AvENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 


“Cartoon Editor.” SONG POEMS 


Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 


Street, Boston, Mass. Herbert Thorson is LYRICS WANTED 


the long-time editor in charge of buying ei 
cartoons for this daily newspaper, $10 flat, TIN PAN ALLEY, Inc. 
on acceptance for general and family gags. senate poe een Oy Se 


FREE The ualualle lnechure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 
































will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s Digest. 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives 
details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of writers, 


you'll become a selling writer or my work witi: you won't cost you a penny! 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’’ says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,’’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 


























At Press Time — Who’s Buylng What From Free-Lance Writers 


General Magazines 


American Rose Magazine, 4048 Roselea Place, 
Columbus 14, Ohio. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $2.50 per year. Dr. Fred J. Nisbet, Editor 
of Publications. Articles on any phase of rose 
growing—from beginners’ level to forefront of 
scholastic experimental work—are desired. Style 
and length change with ‘subject material. It is 
preferable to discuss the situation with the editor 
before writing the articles. No fiction or filler 
material used. Occasionally 8x10 photographs 
are purchased for covers. Some verse—couplets 
to approximately 25 lines—whose subject relates 
to roses or their growth is published. There is 
no payment for accepted material except photo- 
graphs, and $5 to $10 each is paid for these. Re- 
ports on submitted material are made within two 
weeks. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1716 Locust, Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Hugh E. Curtis, Editor, writes: 
“We publish stories on the following subjects: 
Building — new as well as good remodelings; 
Foods; Gardening; Child Care; Table Settings; 
Flower Arranging; Furnishings and Decoration; 
Special Features—travel, family relations, medi- 
cal, automotive, civic affairs, religion, and edu- 
cation. We are tending toward more visual pres- 
entation of our material, and tightly written text 
articles. The ‘how-to’ treatment should be used 
when applicable. This is a family magazine, pub- 
lished for gardened-home families in cities, towns 
and suburbs. We do not use fiction. We purchase 
cartoons and poetry, for which we pay from $10 
to $100. Poetry should be good family type— 
nothing sarcastic or off-color. Usually photo- 
graphs submitted with manuscripts are suitable 
only for record shots, but these should be 5 x 7 
in size. We do our own photography for repro- 
duction in the magazine. Payment, which is made 
on acceptance, is as follows: $5 for small space 
material, up to $1,500 for major space material. 
Reports are within two weeks.”’ 
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Canadian Business, 524 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Issued monthly; 50c 
per copy;,$4.00 a year in Canada; $5.00 per year 
in the United States; $6.00 per year in other 
countries. Howard Gamble, Editor, writes: “Sub- 
jects written from a Canadian background fall 
into such general categories as business enter- 
prises, personality profiles, community affairs, 
education, foreign trade, natural resources, tech- 
nology, industry stories, area development and 
national affairs. Articles vary in length with the 
importance of the subject—1,000 to 5,000 words, 
with the usual length being 2,500. No fiction is 
used, and no fillers. We buy photographs sub- 
mitted with a manuscript, and we also like photo 
stories. Size of pix should be 8x 10. No: poetry. 
We pay approximately 4c per word, with special 
assignments at agreed rates. Payment is on 
acceptance, and reports are made within two 
weeks.” 


Farm Journal and Country Gentleman, West 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. Issued 
monthly; 20c per copy; $1.00 per year. This 
magazine, published for farm families, uses fea- 
ture articles, news material, and “shorts” in the 
agricultural, family and community life, and 
home-living fields) They may range in length 
from 100 to 3,000 words. Clippings are not ac- 
cepted unless they are sent as part of a query. 
Uses only one fiction piece each month. Stories 
with dual interest are preferred. Buys pix sub- 
mitted with manuscript, as well as pix submitted 
with captions only; 8 x 10 glossies are preferred. 
Publishes poetry, but needs for this are met by 
unsolicited offerings, so there is no market here 
for poetry at the present time. Payment for 
articles is $35 to $500, depending on length and 
illustrations. Payment for fiction is from $500 to 
$1,000. Pays $25 to $50 for each black and white 
photograph, and $50 and up for color transpar- 
encies, All payment is on acceptance. Reports 
are made within two weeks to a month. 


Flying, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. 
Gill Robb Wilson, Editor, writes that this maga- 
zine is published for pilots, both civil and mili- 
tary, aircraft owners, both private and corporate, 
and all who are interested in flying. All accepted 
articles must make good reading for the layman 
as well as the professional. Feature articles deal- 
ing with personal flying experiences (both civil 
and military) ; air travel; how-to-do-it articles for 
the pilot, aircraft owner and airport and air serv- 
ice operator; sport flying for hunting and fishing; 
ideas for business and industrial use of airplanes; 
and the lore of the air, are published. Length is 
between 1,500 and 2,000 words. No fiction is 
used. Pictures with caption material, or short box 
items of two or three paragraphs, are acceptable 
as fillers. Also aerial views for the “Where Am 
I?” feature; how-to-do-it items; recommended 
motels on or near airports for “Overnight Stop” 
feature; good personality pictures. The editors 
are particularly looking for unusual aerial photo- 
graphs of high quality for the “Airman’s World” 
feature. Payment of $5 to $35 is made for these 
filler items. No verse. Payment for articles is 
from $50 to $150 (sometimes more), and all pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance. Cecile Hamilton, 
Managing Editor, adds this note: “For the past 
two years and more we’ve been swamped with 
material but we are gradually getting to the 
place where we can report on manuscripts within 
a month. We also prefer to see a complete manu- 
script, because in this way we can see immedi- 
ately if the material is what we are looking for. 
If we have published an author previously and 
know his: work, then we can judge from a query 
whether we want the finished piece, but on new 
authors we would like to see the finished piece.” 


House & Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. W. McK. Chapman, Senior Edi- 
tor, plans this magazine for higher-income home 
owners. Articles, from 1,500 and 2,000 words, on 
building and decorating the home, planning and 
planting the garden, travel, are used, although 
most of these are staff written. No filler material, 
and very little verse is used. Buys photographs as 
illustrations for a manuscript, or submitted with 
captions only. All payment is made on accept- 
ance of the material, and reports are prompt. 


Junior League Magazine, 305 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly; Alice Tows- 
ley, Publishing Editor. This magazine is pub- 
lished for members of the Association of Junior 
Leagues of America. Any article or feature relat- 
ing to the work of the Junior League may be 
submitted here. Photographs may be submitted 
with the script. No poetry and no fiction is used. 
There is no. set rate of payment. Reports are 
made within a reasonable period of time. 


The Lion, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 15c per copy; $1.00 per year. 
Wendall Tozer, Editor. This magazine is edited 














WRITERS! 


Unlimited Opportunities Await 
You in the New and Fascinating 
Profession of Technical Writing 


Steady salary, immediate employment for writing 
manuals and other instruction books for industry 
according to non-technical government specifica- 
tions. No need to be an engineer or possess a 
college education. 

Our Home Study Training designed to prepare 
you in a few months for over 90 job opportunities 
open to professional technical writers in all major 
and minor industries. Many part-time and self- 
employment opportunities. 


Prepare Yourself For These Job Selections 








TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS Systems Procedure 
Technical Report 
Architectural Manual Test Report 
—_— — Training Manual 
atalogin 
Sache ieee JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 
Drawing Rm. Man. Brochure Specialist 
(DRM) Brochure Writer 
E & M Manual Catalog Compiler 
Engineering Report Contract Administr. 
Equipment Manual Contract Analyst 
Erection Manual Contract Negotiator 
Experimental Hndbk. Contract Writer 
Flight Instr. Hndbk. Copy Writer 
IMustr. Parts Cat. Data Analyst 
Ilustr. Parts Brkdn. Data Engineer 
Inspection Manual Estimator 
Items Description Field Service Analyst 
Lubrication Document Field Service Eng. 
Maint. Instr. Chart Grammatical Editor 
Maintenance Manual Instr. Book Writer 
Material Control Laboratory Writer 
Mod. Handbook (MOD) Liaison Writer 
Navy Ord. Manual Parts Cataloger 
Operation Manual Policy Editor 
Ordnance Publ. Man. Procedural Analyst 
Overhaul Manual Procedural Writer 
Parts Catalog Process Engineer 
Publications Document Process Report Writer 
Pilot's Manual Process Writer 
Preliminary Handbook Publications Eng. 
Process Manual Publicat. Estimator 
Process Specific. Publications Planner 
Production Contract Public. Scheduler 
Production Control Research Analyst 
Proposal (Brochure) Research Writer 
Prov. Parts Breakdown | Spares Analyst 
Raritan Publ. Manual Specialist Writer 
Repair Manual Specific. Engineer 
Servize Bulletin Specification Writer 
Service News Standards Engineer 
Special Assign. Item Standards Writer 
Specification Document Study Analyst 
Special Spec. Doc. Systems Writer 
Spec. Tool D + Technical Editor 
Standards Handbook Technical Journalist 
Struct. Repair Hndbk. Tech. Report Writer 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


TECHNICAL 
PUBLICATIONS INSTITUTE 


9020 Melrose Ave. Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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| offer you an unusual service 


COLLABORATIVE ANALYSIS 


brings your story to life. 
gives it brilliance, vitality and appeal 
You learn by seeing it done 
Prompt, detailed, collaborative help: $5 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Excellent Bond Paper—Free Carbon 
Reasonable Rates 
Complete information sent on request 
BERNICE HIPPERT 


3417 Mt. Vernon Ave. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Phone 3-5096 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Steries, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 























EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 


a long training or professional style and plotting technique 

. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$ > tos 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. BD. Glendale, California 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Yoursong 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 24 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
I PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 


WE DONATE OUR LABOR 


to print MANUSCRIPT LAB, a workshop maga- 
zine for writers. Sample copy 35c; particulars 
upon request. 








HOWARD 
Box 242, G.P.O., N. Y, C. 











for business and professional men of 75 countries. 
Articles of practical value, sports, humor, busi- 
ness, with a maximum wordage of 1,250, are 
published. An anecdotal approach is preferred. 
No fiction is used, and no fillers. Payment is 5c 
per word, or more, on acceptance, depending 
on quality and regularity of acceptable contribu- 
tions. Photographs are accepted as illustrations 


with a manuscript, or with caption material only. 
Payment here is $7.50 per picture, and is made 
on publication. Reports are within ten days. 


Motor Trend, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Walter A. Woron, Editor, writes: 
“We are looking for writers who have some ‘gaso- 
line in their blood.’ Those who have will know 
the type of article we need: It may deal with a 
history of a great car; a first-person story by the 
winner of an important motoring event; photos 
and descriptions of a custom car, classic, or 
home-built sports car; or, an expose of a racket 
that filches money from the unwary motorist. It 
must be, first, informative, and then entertaining. 
Length can run from 1,500 to 3,000 words. We 
do not use fiction or poetry. We use photo-cap- 
tion stories on cars not suited for feature treat- 
ment, and how-to-do-its on cars, particularly 
dealing with new products, and we pay up to 
$75 for these. We purchase 8 x 10 photographs 
as illustrations for an article, or submitted with 
caption only. Payment for photographs is from 
$6 to $10 each. We purchase 4x5 color trans- 
parencies for cover use, and pay up to $150. 
Payment for articles is between $150 and $250. 
All payment is on acceptance, and reports are 
within ten days.” 


Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly; 50c per copy; $2.50 
per year. Freeman Hubbard, Editor. The need 
here is for strong, important railroad lead fea- 
tures, between 2,000 and 3,000 words, whose 
locale is the United State and/or Canada. These 
must combine popularized writing and plenty of 
anecdotes with technical information. Either a 
present-day subject dramatically handled, or a 
past-history subject with a strong present-day 
lead, is preferred. Mr. Hubbard also writes: ‘This 
is not a trade or industrial journal, not a histori- 
cal society bulletin. Our slogan is ‘The magazine 
of adventurous railroading.’ We buy fact articles 
only on assignment. Query should include writer’s 
qualifications for handling the subject, also a 
catchy title. We are not interested in biographies 
or autobiographies of anyone, especially oldtime- 
ers. We are not in the market for fiction or fillers. 
We buy photographs for illustrations. These may 
be any size as long as the subject is railroading; 
handling must be dramatic; should be glossy, con- 
trasty, clear and bold. We do not want verse 
or cartoons. We pay up to 5c per word for 
articles, and $5 for each photograph accepted; 
maps and diagrams sometimes bring more. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, although pix are some- 





times paid for when the magazine containing 
them goes to press. Reports are usually within 
three days.” 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Issued weekly; 15c per copy; 
$6.00 per year. All manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to “The Editors,” who further state that 
a careful study of the magazine will give a writer 
the best idea of the type of material that is 
acceptable. Articles should range from 1,000 to 
5,000 words; short stories from 2,500 to 6,000 
words; serials from 25,000 to 60,000 words; nov- 
ellettes from 10,000 to 12,000 words; prose Post 
Scripts not more than 400 words; poems up to 16 
lines, the shorter the better. Top rates are paid 
for all material on acceptance. Reports are made 
usually within one week. 


Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Ted Kesting, Editor. Articles on hunting, 
fishing, boating, camping, sporting dogs, conser- 
vation, nature subjects, etc., are acceptable in 
lengths from 2,500 to 3,000 words. These should 
be written to appeal to non-competitive sports- 
men-hunters, anglers, boatmen, campers and con- 
servationists. Good black and whites and color 
(2% x2% preferable) help sell the script. Accu- 
racy, authenticity, smooth writing are important 
here. Material with a “different” approach has a 
better chance—this could be humor, an unusual 
adventure, or something a little off-beat or little 
known. Fiction should be high adventure stuff, 
covering same fields and in same lengths as 
articles. Fillers used include short-shorts up to 
two-column fillers on any subject in the sports 
field—can be how-to-do’s, humor, news items. 
Pictures with captions alone are not wanted. No 
verse. Rates are by arrangement, and are paid 
on acceptance of the material. Reports are usually 
within two weeks. 


True, The Man’s Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Douglas S. Kennedy, Edi- 
tor, wants true adventure, personalities, sports, 
hunting, fishing, historical adventure articles. 
These should be told in the first person or in 
historical narrative. Length is between 3,000 and 
7,000 words; book lengths are about 20,000 
words. No fiction is used. One and two-column 
fillers are published on varying subjects. Pix may 
be submitted as illustrations with a manuscript, 
or may be sent with captions only. No poetry. 
Rates, paid on acceptance, are as follows: $250 
to $350 for short pieces; $850 for regular articles; 
$2,000 for book lengths. Queries are preferred 
before submission, and reports go out within one 
week. 


Young Peoples Magazines 


Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbuilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly except June and 
August; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. Rubie 








UZZELL 
BOOKS 


A letter just received from Eng- 
land tells me that the writer has 
made a good living for five years by 
following the guidance in my books. 
These books are used everywhere. 
One has sold 40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present edition lasts, for 
$1.50. Mailed to you promptly at 
these prices. 

These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 

Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 


Consult us first on your 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT 


Quicker Service * Better Terms 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLE1 
ig LOLOh) am @) am 20100 1:10) 40) 


21 Edinboro St., Boston 11, Mass 








YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


can —— fillers, trade journal articles, 
action magazine nd bytines. 5 nd today 
nei get nes. Sen r 

= on 3,000 word Titstrated folder and learn how to “write 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 





* Wanted to be set to music, 
\ Any subject. Send Poems today. 
* Immediate consideration. 

aph R Made 


FIVE STAR MISE MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 








MANUSCRIPTS PROFESSIONALLY TYPED 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 
YEARS EXP. WITH KEY NETWORK, TYPING 
MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS, NOVELS 
TV & RADIO SCRIPTS 
Will correct spelling and 
minor errors — 60c Se a wads. 
ONE CARBON — Boon 8 OND 


Erees LARIS 
2613 W. Lawrence Ave. 

















Saunders, Editor. Articles, up to about 2,000 
words, on grooming, etiquette, getting along with 
people, and other subjects of interest to girls 
between ages seven and fourteen, are wanted. 
Fiction may be set in any locale—urban, west- 
ern, foreign—and may be about girls living today 
or about girls in the past—but must be written 
to appeal to the above age bracket. Avoid situa- 
tions involving boys in a romantic way. Length 
should be between 1,800 and 2,300 words. Uses 
how-to-do-it fillers, not over 200 words in length. 
No pix and no poetry. Payment is on acceptance 
of the material, and reports are made within 
three weeks. 


Jack and Jill, The Curtis Publishing Co., Inde- 
pendence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. Issued monthly; 
25c per copy; $2.50 per year. Uses fiction of 
2,400 words; serials up to 8 chapters of 2,400 
words per chapter; Tiny Tales, 300 to 600 words; 
puzzle jingles, and short plays. Study the maga- 
zine for a better idea of the type of material used. 
Does not want fillers, and accepts very little 
poetry. Payment is on acceptance of the material, 
and reports are usually made within two weeks. 


Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Bryna Ivens, Fiction Editor, wants stories 
about young people—the problems and situations 
of adolescence, and “growing up.” These should 
be written with depth of characterization and 
distinction of technique, Average length is 5,000 
words, although short-shorts or two-part and 
three-part stories would be considered suitable. 
Pays good rates on acceptance, and reports within 
two weeks. 


Teens, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts; 30c per copy; 
$1.30 per year. Dr. Lawrence P. Fitzgerald, Edi- 
tor. No news material is wanted here. Submitted 
articles should be of interest to high-school youth, 
and should reveal fineness of living. Length 
should be from 1,000 to 1,200 words. Fiction 
may be on any subject of interest to high-school 
youth and should carry a message. Length here 
is 2,000 words. One-hundred-word fillers are 
used, and also poetry of a religious nature in two 
to four verses. Payment is about Ic a word, and 
is paid upon acceptance. Reports require about 
one month. 


Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross, 
Wheaton, Ill. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 
per year. Mel Larson edits this magazine for 
young people from teen-age up to 30. Lengths 
should not be over 1,500 words. Acceptable 
fiction should be slanted to the teen-age and 
early college level, and must keep youth in mind, 
either in characters or plot. Devotional material 
is used, but this should avoid any “preachy” 
tone. Missionary material is always desired, with 
youth readership kept in mind. So-called “suc- 
cess stories” on young people who excell in 
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athletics and other fields, or adults who have 
accomplished things and are witnessing Chris- 
tians. Do not send any poetry at the present time. 
“Practical material” includes anything along the 
how-to-do-it line, or “it worked in Our Society.” 
Also articles which answer questions facing youth 
today. This is an interdenominational and non- 
sectarian magazine, directly and indirectly geared 
to win people to Christ. Payment is 1c a word, 
and up to $40 for top-notch fiction, made on 
acceptance. Reports require two to three weeks. 


Trade Journals 


Aero Digest, 1143 National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Fred Hamlin, Editor; William 
Beller, Managing Editor. Uses technical articles 
which will aid the practicing aviation engineer 
in his everyday work. Length is approximately 
2,500 words. There should be accompanying 
photographs, diagrams, charts, tables, etc. Rate 
of payment depends on material, and is made 
upon publication. Reports require two weeks. 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; $3.00 
per year. Clyde M. Barnes, Editor. Uses mer- 
chandising, sales promotion and management 
articles. These should be between 2,000 and 
3000 words, and must be accompanied by photo- 
graphs. Payment is 2c per word, plus equivalent 
space occupied by cuts. Reports within two to 
three weeks. 


The American Automobile, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.00 per year, except in New Zealand, 
Latin America and the U.S. James U. Stein- 
first, Editor, writes the following: “My filling out 
your form should not be taken as an open invita- 
tion to freelance writers to submit material. These 
are export magazines, in a specific field, requiring 
certain specific angles and methods of treatment. 
I filled in your form because I thought it might 
be an excellent way to keep in touch with various 
freelancers, who I might one of these days very 
desperately need. Perhaps I could get a list of 
men around the country with definite automotive 
writing experience. I'll query them, rather than 
waste their time asking them to query me. Pay- 
ment is 3c per word, with $7.50 per photograph 
used.” 


American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Robert Schwartz, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. Uses 
strictly technical and scientific articles on brew- 
ing methods and chemistry, in 1,800 words and 
up. We do not buy photographs. Payment is 
$35, and up, and reports take two to three 
weeks, 


American Druggist, 250 W. 55th St., New 
York 19. N. Y. Issued fortnightly; 35c per copy; 
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$8.00 per year. Dan Rennick, Editor. Uses mer- 
chandising “success” stories telling how indi- 
vidual druggists increased sales—in a particular 
department or in the entire store. Mr. Rennick 
is especially interested in such stories from small- 
town stores (that is, towns under 10,000 popu- 
lation), although worthwhile merchandising ideas 
from cities of any size are welcomed. Stories 
need not be in a finished form—a complete set 
of notes is preferable as everything is rewritten 
to fit style and needs. Photographs require a 
query before submitting, and should be 5x7 or 
8x 10 glossies. Payment is 2c per word for every 
word printed, and is made after publication. Re- 
ports require two to three weeks. 


American Journal of Nursing, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Jeanette V. White, Editor. 
Uses articles in the field of nursing, for which 
2c per word is paid. Occasionally photographs 
are purchased. Reports within one month. 


The Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. 
Joseph, Michigan. Charles A. Jones, Editor. This 
is a boating trade paper using success stories from 
marine dealers and marine operators in length 
from 1,000 to 1,500 words. Payment is 3c to 6c 
per word, depending on quality of material. A 
payment of $3 to $5 is made for each accepted 
3x10 glossy photograph. 


Giftwares, 111 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Doris Burrell, Editor. Personal information on 
retailers of giftwares, gift wraps, etc., is wanted. 
This may include photographs. Payment is $15 
per published page, and $5 for each photograph 
used. News items bring a $1.50 minimum. All 
payment is on publication, and reports are within 
ten days. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 111 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Doris Burrell, Editor. Wants per- 
sonal information and photographs on retailers 
of china and glass. Same rates apply here as to 
Giftwares magazine. 


Mass Transportation, 222 E. Willow, Wheaton, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Bruce B. Howat, Editor. Uses articles of 500 to 
2,500 words on new methods of operating city 
or intercity bus lines. These may include new 
ideas in service, management, public relations 
and maintenance. Also interested in stories about 
school bus fleet operation. Payment is Ic per 
word, on publication. Uses 8x10 glossy photo- 
graphs of unusual bus subjects, for which $5 is 
paid. Reports within three weeks. 


Contests 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine invites you 
to enter its Twelfth Short Story Contest (with 
the cooperation of Simon and Schuster). $7,500 
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will be given in prizes. Major rules are given 
below. For more complete information write. 


1. Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine offers a 
cash award of $1,500 as First Prize for the best 
original detective or crime short story submitted 
in its 1956 contest. In addition, EQMM will 
award the following: 

A $1,000 Special Award of Merit 

Nine (9) Second Prizes of $500 each 

$500 for the best “First” story by a new writer. 

2. All prizes cover first publication rights in 
the domestic and foreign editions of Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine, subject to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 8. The same rights to other 
acceptable stories will be purchased at EQMM’s 
regular rates. 

3. Preferably, stories should not exceed 10,000 
words. There is no limit to the number of stories 
any one person may submit. 

4. Awards will be made solely on the basis of 
merit—that is, quality of writing and freshness 
of plot. The contest is open to everyone except 
employees of Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 
Mercury Publications, Inc., and their families. 

5. The judges who will make the final decision 
in the contest will be Ellery Queen and the edi- 
torial staff of Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. 

6. All entries must be received at the office of 
the magazine not later than October 20, 1956. 

7. Prize winners will be announced not later 
than Jan. 4, 1957, and the prizes awarded, and 
rejected manuscripts returned, within ten days. 


Complaint Department 


We have recently had some complaints about 
non-payment by Ideal Publishing Company, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y., pub- 
lishers of Personal Romances and Intimate Ro- 
mances. Ideal Publishing has always been a 
reliable and responsible organization, and these 
were the first complaints received by us in their 
long years in business. The company lost large 
sums of money with their Woolworth chain mag- 
azine, Today’s Family, and have been paying off 
their many obligations. They are making steady 
progress. All Today’s Family writers have been 
paid, and all confession writers will be paid, 
Muriel Babcock, Vice-President assures us. If 
money is owed you, send a courteous note to Miss 
Babcock, stating your case, and mail us a carbon. 

Free lance confession writers should give this 
house a break and stay with them. 


Out of Business 


Outdoor Guide Publishing Company, 102 East 
Ninth Street, Fort Worth, Texas, announces sus- 
pension of the following titles: Outdoor Guide 
Magazine, Outdoor Guide Publishing Company, 
Ed Cromer’s Outdoor Guide. Titles may be re- 
vised—if so, we will give the information in this 
column. 
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Keeping the King Curious 
(Continued from page 18) 


At story’s end, after many more compli- 
cations, Joe does take Steve, the boy his 
wife had wanted all the time, and the ser- 
geant tramps off, whistling softly. 

In one of my recent short shorts my 
heroine goes West to teach a country school. 
A timeworn-thin plot. She was escaping 
from a violin-playing aunt back in Vermont 
but in my story I changed the usual en- 
chantment of the West by having the girl 
hate it, but stayed because she loved a cow- 
boy rancher. 


I had met my heroine, had thought of 
her for several years, of her eyes as blue as 
the western sky, her hair the color of a 
Colorado sunset—her words about a small 
house furnished teachers, called a “teach- 
erage” and how grim she looked when she 
said, 

“One is supposed to come from the east and 

love this big western land, but to me it 

means huge rocks, mountains, wild little 
pupils riding to school on wilder horses, sc 


the only reason I find it livable is—well— 
there are cowboys out here, you know.” 


I saw, at my first rodeo, a boy thrown on 
a Boots and Saddles race, with a stretcher 
rushed to him, over the fence, to keep him 
from being crushed by the racing horses. 
In the girls’ race, as we sat high on boards 
watching, the crowd kept shouting, “Go it, 
Redhead! Go it, Redhead! You gotta win!” 
Years afterward I used my notes to write 
my story “Boots and Saddles” as I lived one 
year in a little mountain town and walked 
each day down to the little mountain post 
office looking for checks, and rejections. 
That story sold too. 


All experience, all notes become trans- 
formed by the writer’s unique personality 
and so nothing will be used in the same way. 


I know only this: A genuine writer sees a 
story in everything he hears, feels, sees or 
reads. A writer is a person engaged in 
actual productive writing, and a good writer 
is one who helps people grow in insight and 
understanding of others, because he writes 
about the people who read his stories. This 
might be you! 
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What Strange Powers 
Did The Ancients Possess? 





























VERY important discovery relating to 

mind power, sound thinking and cause 
and effect, as applied to self-advancement, was 
known centuries ago, before the masses could 
read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise men of 
old. A popular fallacy has it that their secrets 
of personal power and successful living were 
lost to the world. Knowledge of nature’s laws, 
accumulated through the ages, is never lost. 
At times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not more 
than twenty generations ago, less than 1/100th 
of 1% of the earth’s people were thought 
capable of receiving basic knowledge about the 
laws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be 
entrusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by the gen- 
eral public; nor recognized when right within 
reach. The average person absorbs a multitude 
of details about things, but goes through life 
without ever knowing where and how to ac- 
quire mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something which 
“whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 
Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses 
are the effects of causes. Your thoughts and 
actions are governed by fundamental laws. Ex- 
ample: The law of compensation is as funda- 





mental as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are as fasci- 
nating to study as they are vital to understand 
for success in life. 


You can learn to find and follow every basic 
law of life. You can begin at any time to dis- 
cover a whole new world of interesting truths. 
You can start at once to awaken your inner 
powers of self-understanding and self-advance- 
ment. You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in America in 
1694. Enjoying the high regard of hundreds 
of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the order is 
known as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its 
complete name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the ini- 
tials “AMORC.” The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial organi- 
zation, nor is it a religious sect. It is a non- 
profit fraternity, a brotherhood in the true 
sense. 


Not For General Distribution 
Sincere men and women, in search of the truth 
—those who wish to fit in with the ways of 
the world—are invited to write for a compli- 
mentary copy of the sealed booklet, “The Mas- 
tery of Life.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for general 
distribution; nor is it sent without request. It 
is therefore suggested that you write for your 
copy to Scribe V.P.X. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


[AMORC] 


San Jose California 






























































































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, ee and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “‘Personals’”’ is ten cents a word including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for October issue must 
reach us by September 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITER WILL SELL SMALL COTTAGE, on 
premises of bayfront home, Cape Cod. Two large 
rooms, kitchenette, bath, garage, electricty, gas, 
modern plumbing. Summer of year ’round, fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Suitable single writer or 
retired couple. Easy terms. Box 243, North 
Truro, Mass. 





LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Build astonishing vo- 
cabulary overnight, improve writing 100%—with 
remarkable new university-tested and proved 
method. $2 rushes fact-filled, illustrated instruc- 
tion book: “SLEEP-LEARNING—IT’S THEORY, 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE.” Results Guar- 
anteed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sleep-Learning 
Research Association, P. O. Box 610, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 





NO MORE FORGOTTEN BIRTHDAYS or anni- 
versaries! Let us remind you not to forget. Send 
for free details today to: DATE REMINDER 

~ SERVICE, Box 2526, Manatee, Fla. 





WONDERFUL SONG WRITER’S PIANO—Helps 
you compose melodies, play them, write music 
sheets, transpose keys, without training, without 
collaborators. Compact, perfectly portable. Com- 
pose inspired melodies in bed, quiet country, 
seashore. 25 white and black plastic keys. Per- 
manently tuned. Very strong construction. 
Guaranteed two years. 3 weeks trial, refund. 
Mailed postpaid, insured. $14.50 money order. 
Information for stamped envelope. Perfection 
Products, 481 Glenmore, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 





WRITER’S JUNK PILE: Please take my plots 
and shorts to rewrite. Two bookscripts need re- 
vision. In ill health. Yeast, Hammond, I 





PRESERVE THAT MANUSCRIPT. Have it bound 
into a beautiful volume stamped in Gold. $4.00 
THE PARNASSUS BOOKBINDER, NOKOMIS, 
FLORIDA. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
in, Reasonable rates: reliable prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 69 Perry 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


HYPNOTISM! COMPLETE BOOK LIST! Tape 

course. Other HELPFUL Books. All Subjects! 
State Needs. PERSONAL Reply. Philanthropic 
Library. Drawer 697-G, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 





JOHN FRIEND — BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL” — Your columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 
day from each newspaper. More than 12,000 
dailies and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. 
Folio includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors. 
Sample order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). Right 
now, Gift Copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For News- 
peose Features’? included with Folio. American 

eatures Syndicate, Dept. 225, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


LAS VEGAS! LAND OF MANANA, TODAY! 
Thirt zesee in the fabulous mecca of glittering 
Wonderland—The Strip, Glitter Gulch! Any 
questions on any phase of Life, Love, or 
FORTUNE in never, never Nevada Land! Fully 
confidential. Dollar bill, well spent. Box 2411, 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 


WANT A JOB IN TEXAS? Help wanted columns 
from four of largest city newspapers mailed, 
$1.00. Will Adams, 1221 Park, Kerrville, Texas. 


BULLFIGHT POSTERS PRINTED IN SPAIN. 
Top-action scenes of matador and bull in vivid 
colors. Add that continental touch to den or 
writing room. Size—1-% feet by 3-% feet. Price 
$1.50 each. Ken Enochs, 818 East Acacia, Glen- 
dale 5, California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 











RESEARCH ON MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS by qualified bacteriologist. Reason- 
able fees. Director, Arlington Laboratories, Box 
5142, Columbus 12, Ohio. 





POET’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB and subscrip- 
tion to Poet’s Bulletin. $1.00 a year. Dorothia 
Phillips, RFD 4, Lebanon, Missouri. 

INTERESTED?—WORLD WRITER’S SERVICE, 
5857 Second Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan needs 
short stories and novels. Inquire first. 





PRESS CARD—Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers included. pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner 1, N. Y. 





HIT PARADE WRITER Offers qualified amateur 
Lyric writer opportunity to work with pro- 
fessional. Box Y-1, Writer’s Digest. 





GET GIGANTIC MAILS. Receive profitable offers 
Magazines, Samples, etc., daily. Rush 25c to 
a ee 5708-WD Carothers, Cincinnati 
27, 0. 





HAVE TROUBLE THINKING UP PLOTS? Try 
MANUSCRIPT LAB’S contest where plot is sup- 
ped. Many, many gems. 35c for sample copy 
ets you in. Particulars upon request. Howard, 
Box 242, GPO, NYC. 





“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
Course. Sensational exercises, $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 


BARGAINS! PAPER, white rag bond, 8% x ll, 
500 sheets, boxed. 20 Ib. $2.95; 16 Ib. $2.10; 13 Ib. 
$1.85. Postpaid 4th zone. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Established 1911. Advance Loose Leaf Company, 
5931 University Avenue, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 





SELL A BROCHURE on cartooning. Proven a 
high profit money maker. Free details. Brochure, 
1001 East 5th Street, Alice, Texas. 





OPERATE PROFITABLE MERCHANDISE Mail- 
order Business at Home; Unlimited Possibilities. 
BARNES, Box 226-C, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


AUTODYNAMICS Unlocks Your Subconscious 
Swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free Amazing 
Brochure, Box 847 (B2-8), Ocean Park, Calif. 
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WHODUNIT WRITERS—Information on criminal- 


chology supplied by an expert. Indispensable 
for creating better crime story plots. Prompt. 
Reasonable. Confidential. What are your wants? 
L. C., Box 1277, San Francisco, California. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (what to charge). 
Somemeete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. $2. 
Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


MEXICO: REMAILS. Receiving, forwarding ad- 
dress. Research service. Ask for particulars. 
bs ne od Suarez, P. - Box 2104, Mexico City, 

exico. 








INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. Cartoon markets, news, tips, etc. Issued 
twice a month. Introductory offer. Send only 
$1.00 and we’ll send you 4 issues of Information 
Guide and also a bonus of 87 cartoon typer mar- 
kets and 200 $5.00 markets. Information Guide, 
2776 California Court, Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 


ABC SHORTLAND IN ONE WEEK. $2. <a 
able. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, } a 





$200.00 to $500.00 MONTHLY deposited in your 
mail box from your book or articles. Surefire! 
Write B. Snow, 2016 No. Buena Vista, Burbank, 
California. 





SPEECHES, THEMES, expertly composed. Any 
chemical formula, .00. Information on any- 
thing, $1.00 per question. Ford Thompson, 99 
Parkgate Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 





WRITERS: Correspondence invited. OBJECT: 
Round Robin. Reply stamp requested. CHANEL 
MONAGHAN, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 
26, California. 





PRINTERS OF BOOKS and publications. Highest 
quality—lowest cost. From 500 copies up. Free 
price list and quotations. ADAMS PRINTERS, 
Dept. WD, 30 . Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 





CAN YOU DECIPHER the inwardness of this ex- 
position of the workings of the creative mind, 
and of writing principles? There have been 
many who have not been able to do it, and not 
just among the unstudied classes, either. 
RHYTHM IN WRITING is for the serious stu- 
dent of creative writing. R. N. Risser, 30 
W. Bayaud Ave., Denver 23, Colo. 





FREE BOOK “505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home; expect something odd; Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 





BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 





TWO CLAM, QUAHOG scallop, 2a wrinkle 
shells, from Cape Cod. Send Dollar to 
Edgar M. Wilbur, East Harwich, Maes. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR. Al! dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 





RETIRED (OVER 65) WRITER, advertising ex- 
ecutive seeks similarly aged man or woman 
writer, artist, melody composer to join him in 

what can be an interesting spare hours or full 
time development of existing and additional 
ideas suited to advertising, five and ten chains, 
religious market and other over-the-counter dis- 
tribution. Some syndication included. Selling 
completed ideas to nes and manufacturers. 
No financial requirement. No manufacturing. 
Abundant references. Preference to party within 
miles of Indianapolis or living in Florida. 
Address, Vernon Earle, RFD 13, Box 367, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





istics, criminal investigation, and criminal psy- 





RECEIVE THRILLS, EXCITEMENT from reading 
science fiction. Postwar copies ‘‘Galaxy’’, ‘“‘Super 
Science’, ‘‘Amazing’’, etc., three for $1.35. 
omplete price list free with order, alone ten 
cents. Fantasia Studio, La Fontaine, Indiana. 


START NOW TO SELL for autumn. 64 page book 
‘Short Story Hints’ 25c plus Free information 
for authors. Blois, 576A Riverdale, Richmond- 
Vancouver, Canada. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 
140 Positive and Negative Traits—to —»* you 
sell. 25c (no stamps). Charles W. Van Dyke, 
2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 


BEGINNING WRITERS, BE WISE. Start with the 
Juvenile Market. 101 Ideas for Juvenile articles 
$1. Miller, 1856 Rose Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. ~_ h the huge de- 
mand. Amazing —- ee plan. Tropi- 
cal Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


POETS—If you write Appealing Verse, Prayer or 
Inspiring Christian poems, write for our Two 
Way plan of book publication. Trinity Press, 
Post Office Box 9231, San Diego 9, California. 


SECRET MAIL RECEIVING—Forwarding System. 
Hedgpeth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, California. 


BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with ‘‘de- 
partment letters’—List of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or 
stamps. Also—BEGIN TO SELL! Price $1.00. 
Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, New York. 











CHARACTER ANALYSIS: Revealing, personal 
analysis of your handwriting showing character 
and personality traits (Grapho Analysis). Must 
be satisfied or money refunded. $1.00. Helen A. 
Sears, Box 48, Madison, Georgia. 


FLIGHTS TO HAPPINESS. Spicefal, variety, ab- 
sorbing, meditative subjects. Readers interest 
found throughout this book. Reduced from $5 to 
$2 copy. Particulars free. Action Publishers, Box 
215-W, Station D, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


LEARN TYPEWRITTEN SHORTHAND. Details, 
30c—refundable. Dictography, 6196 Walnut, 
Omaha 6, Nebraska. 











“EMPIRE ADVERTISER” Magazine teaches how 
to sell by mail. 2 issues 15c. Box 84-WD, New 
York 12, N. Y¥ 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS; Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., 
sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. KALEIDOGRAPH A National Magazine 
of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. S ify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 MKilpatric k, Skokie, Il. 


WASHINGTON’S FAMOUS LIBRARY and research 
facilities yours! Competent service. Details free. 
Write: Sayper Associates, 1129-D Vermont Ave., 
Washington 5, D. C. 








WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
time, copying and duplicating comic cartoons for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





FREELANCE LOW COST PUBLISHING explained 
—25c. FREE ARTISTS COPY “Trail of Memory” 
(from KEN MAYNARD folio) for cost packing- 

ostage—10c. Chanel Monaghan, 236 Columbia 
Place. Los Angeles 26, California. 


POETS—Our exclusive publication plan enables you 
to publish twenty or more poems in Delux Book 
Form, write Trinity Press Post Office, Box 9231, 
San Diego 9, Calif. 
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SONG WRITERS—Inspirational lyrics set to your 
songs without words. Music can inspire poetry 
just as poems inspire music. Write to: Roqua 
Alana, 644 Candlestick Rd., San Francisco 24, 
California. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE. Want ads, 
news items, pictures, etc., from any locality. 
Leonard M. Webb, Route 1, Dry Fork, Virginia. 


YOUNG COUPLES READ: “Choosing the sex of 
your child.’’ Exposition Press; Your Bookstore. 


WHAT IS YOUR “IQ”? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 

Short 


GHOSTWRITING: stories and_ television 
scripts. See my ad, page 51. Will Lozier. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. KEeasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp 
for details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, $1.00 
a year, including subscription to Writer’s Bul- 
letin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, 
California. 


SEND TWO OR MORE science fiction magazines in 
good condition and receive same number. Include 
five cents (coin or small stamps) with each mag- 
azine for postage. Will also purchase science fic- 
tion magazines. Stamped envelope brings details. 
Fantasia Studio, La Fontaine, Indiana. 


SELF-STUDY COURSES in confession story, short 


story, mystery, etc. See my ad, page 61. Keenan., 


BEGINNING CARTOONISTS. Prepare and mail 
magazine cartoons like professionals do. $2.00 
postpaid. Cartoon Service, 1001 East 5th Street, 
Alice, Texas. 


FROM WILDWOOD-BY-THE-SEA, 
Local post cards, souvenirs, etc. 
2601 Atlantic Ave., Wildwood, N. J. 


MINIATURE LETTERHEADS, 4%x6, for notes 
and/or billheads; 500 for $2. Samples upon re- 
quest. Playbook, Box 242, GPO, New York City. 


RESEARCH. Any subject $2.00. Special rates for 
lengthier research. Remails 25c. Other services 
individually arranged. Author’s Service Center, 
Box 1701, Pueblo, Colorado. 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. Five easy 
ways each a proven profit-maker. Included are 
300 up-to-date markets, prices paid, how-to-present 
instructions, and sources of free recommended 
photographers’ booklets. Only $1.00 to Parry’s, 
P. O. Box 355, Dartmouth, N. S., Canada. 


WEST VIRGINIA POSTMARK. Letters remailed, 
20c each; three for 50 cents. Genevieve Neely, 
Pipestem, West Virginia. 


REMAILING FROM HISTORIC BOSTON, 25c each. 
Natalie, 172 Kendrick Ave., Quincy, Mass. 


ALASKAN NEWSPAPER ADS. mailed $1.00 each 
paper. Letters remailed 3 for $1.00. Box 425, 
Mt. View, Alaska. 


remails 25c. 
Mabel Hull, 
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MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic, $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed, 50c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


JAPAN: Research, photographs, translations rea- 
sonable. Single questions $1.00, remails 50c, air- 
mail. Post restante, Oji Post Office, Tokyo, Japan, 
D. A. Keener. 


OPERATE HOME LETTERSHOP without invest- 
ment. Free details. Shopper, Oxford, Wisconsin. 


SCRIBE—National newsletter for writers. Only 
$1.00 for 12 issues. Endorsed by Jack Woodford 
and Charles Carson. Free copy on request. May 
Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


POSTCARDS re-airmailed from Florida’s capital, 
~ — C. Liddle, P. O. Box 1023, Tallahassee, 
orida. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem —— and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


WHY NOT SEND YOUR MSS TO A PUBLISHER 
FOR EDITING. Free circular. Arrow Press, 
Publishers, Box 2045, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible, Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 63. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join ‘“‘The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Olub.’’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write, ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’’ Box 711, G. P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE. Selling gagwriter 
Ed Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y 


LEARN MONEY-MAKING SECRETS in folio 
“Bonanza of Information.”’ Only 75c (refundable) 
Todd, W D-6092 Pedl._y Rd., Riverside, Calif. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
? popearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

1 how”’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
includ ed. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104: Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











Queries 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Like every other magazine I ever heard 
of, we don’t want to spend time consider- 
ing (and perhaps consulting about) a 
query that was submitted to other maga- 
zines at the same time it was offered to 
us. We answer queries promptly, however, 
so the author won’t lose more than a mini- 
mum of time in the event that we turn 
the idea down. The Post doesn’t set any 
arbitrary limits for outlines. The great 
majority of the ones we receive are about 
two ordinary typed pages.” 

A Collier’s spokesman told me that he 
prefers 500 words or less that “give us a 
capsule idea of the content and treatment 








of the proposed story.” And from Good 
Housekeeping I learned that the ideal out- 
line would be the topic, a tentative title, 
a brief statement of how the piece should 
be developed, and a short paragraph of ad- 
ditional information. For articles of a tech- 
nical or scientific nature some editors re- 
quire that the outline quote (but not neces- 
sary for publication) statements from ex- 
perts in the field. 

The editors of periodicals in which pho- 
tos play a leading role like to be informed, 
in receiving your outline, what art is avail- 
able. If there is none, however, and the 
article appeals to them, editors will often 
get the necessary illustrations. A good query 
letter, while giving the editor the facts he 
wants, has something of a “teaser” quality 
to it. If you overwrite your query letter, in 
the desire to make a good impression, you 
use up all your choice material so that your 
completed manuscript comes to the editor 
as an anti-climax. After all, the purpose of 
your query is to sell an idea, not to submit 
an abridged version of the final job. Jerry 
Mason put it this way: “One pitfall to 
avoid is to write so detailed an outline that 
it lessens the impact of the story when 
written.” 

New writers, eager to find short cuts, 
sometimes send a long list of suggestions 
for articles in a single letter. This cheapens 
your product. Better offer one idea at a 
time or, if you must, several related sub- 
jects. 

Another trick is to mail the same query 
simultaneously to more than one magazine. 
I have yet to discover an editor who speaks 
kindly of this practice. Some will go so 
far as to blacklist an author if complica- 
tions result from it. 

From the differences of opinion given, 
you can see that there are a variety of 
possible approaches to a query, but with 
certain constant factors—concreteness, con- 
ciseness and evidence that you have ability 
and means of getting the story. There is 
no one perfect query, but I hope that be- 
tween my comments and your study of the 
successful examples on page 34, you will 
now be able to formulate a query that 
will knock down your editor’s sales re- 
sistance. 


New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 46) 


prise and to expand and diversify its com- 
munication activities. 


“Although this drive is taking us deeply 
into radio, television, (the Company re- 
cently purchased several TV stations) and 
the record business, in addition to our book 
and magazine publishing, our faith and con- 
fidence in our ability to publish effective 
and significant national magazines remains 
the first order of the day.” 


Title to The American Magazine is being 
retained “for use in another context in 
the future.” 


Sumner Blossom, editor of The American, 
has become a vice-president of Crowell- 
Collier. 


All Kinds of News 


Marjorie Sanders, who has been conduct- 
ing her husband’s agency since his death in 
1948, is retiring. The clients of this agency 
have been taken over by Curtis Brown, Ltd. 


Arthur S. Gibbons, formerly advertising 
manager of Antiques Magazine, is now its 
publisher. 


Marshall A. Best, for many years secre- 
tary and general manager at Viking, and 
Charles G. Bolte, have both been appointed 
Vice Presidents. B. W. Huebsch has re- 
signed as Vice President, but will continue 
to act as a consulting editor. 


Arnold Ehrlich is no longer editor at 
Everywoman’s. Address your stories and 
articles to Roger Menges. 


Don Preston, formerly with the fiction 
department of The American Magazine, 
has joined the staff of Crest-Premier Books, 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., as Bill Lengel’s 
assistant for Crest publications. 


Paul Fairman, for four years managing 
editor of the Ziff-Davis Fiction Group, has 
been appointed its editor, it is announced 
by B. G. Davis, president. 
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Chicago Markets 
(Continued from page 31) 


Has even larger market for how-to-do-it 
construction projects, ranging from home 
remodeling down to shop kinks. Readers are 
also more interested in mechanical details 
than the average. Mag uses glossy photos 
only and will pay photo costs where neces- 
sary to obtain professional quality. There is 
a heavy emphasis on the inclusion of draw- 
ings or illustrations which actually show the 
reader “how,” and complete materials list 
with sources of supply on built projects. 
Mag works at least 4 months ahead of issue 
date and pays on acceptance at rates as 
good as any in the field. Don Dinwiddie, 
Editor. 


Homecrart, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
emphasizes home workshop projects and 
only occasionally runs an article on more 
ambitious subjects, such as building a 
house or doing a major remodelling job. 
No general interest features are used in 
Homecraft, the whole book being devoted 
to home workshop projects and shorts that 


show methods and kinks to simplify jobs 
done around the home or home workshop. 
Editor Gale Gordon is especially critical 
of photos and says that stories that might 
otherwise have been purchased have been 
rejected because of poor photos. 


Esony, Tan, jeT, and Hue are published 
by the Johnson Publishing Company, 1820 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16. All 
these magazines are slanted directly to 
negro readers. Ebony is the negro version 
of Life Magazine, and is similar in ap- 
pearance and layout. Photos and stories 
also are alike in that they must be of the 
highest quality. Negroes are much in the 
news today, but it would be well to query 
Mr. Johnson on stories for Ebony. Each 
story for Ebony should include at least 15 
photos plus text. Photos should be 8 x 10 
glossies and bring $10 each. Stories are 
paid for separately and run $100 and 
up. Circulation of Ebony now is close to 
1,000,000. 

Hue is a pocket-sized version of Ebony, 
edited by Edward T. Clayton. Stories too 





When you are 
a writer... Wy 
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. . » you want to be everywhere at once 


— beet et Hr | 


to write the stories that are lived and dreamed every day. 


WRITER’S DIGEST goes with you everywhere . . . and helps 
you write and sell the stories that you create. Every month 
WRITER’S DIGEST brings you together with the editors that 
buy your stories; with other writers who have succeeded 
and tell you how they did it. And nobody tracks down the 
markets like wo. 
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OFFER us a card and we’ll refund your money in full. 
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short for Ebony and too 
long for Jet, fit the Hue 
format. Mr. Clayton also 
edits Jet, which is next in 
line of the Johnson publi- 
cations. Jet is a pocket- 
size news magazine that 
uses news shorts and single 
photo with captions. News 
tips and news photos find a quick market at 
Jet. Word and photo rates for Hue and Jet 
are about the same as for Ebony. 





Tan is a confession-type magazine, edited 
by A. S. “Doc” Young. This magazine 
might be considered a negro version of 
True Story Magazine. Confession fiction, 
self-help and service articles are wanted 
for Tan. 


Because of the present tension in racial 
relations, articles about people or com- 
munities who have solved or eased racial 
tension, are especially good material for 
any of the Johnson publications. More 
writers in the South, both negro and white, 
would be welcomed. Here is a definite case 
in point where free-lance writers could do 
their country or community a real service 
by presenting facts in an interesting and 
readable manner. 


Mosre noes is a controlled circulation 
publication, distributed monthly to house- 
trailer manufacturers, dealers and suppliers. 
Editorial offices are at 9330 Constance 
Avenue, Chicago 17. Articles for this pub- 
lication should concern the industrial and 
sales problems of the industry with special 
emphasis on sales promotion and advertis- 
ing for dealers. Word length is flexible. 
Both short items and full-page stories are 
acceptable. The staff will edit material 
to fit. Photographs must be of good quali- 
ty, preferably about 8x 10, and reproduce 
sharply when reduced to smaller size. 


The magazine is not read entirely for en- 
tertainment. Readers want information. 
They appreciate both understanding of 
their problems and suggestions that might 
help solve them. Unsolicited material brings 
1 cent a word, 2 cents a word on assign- 
ment, Photos pay 5 dollars each, cartoons 5 
dollars. Payment is on acceptance. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
COURSE 
IN 
SHORT 
FICTION 


helps you write for and sell to the 156 
markets that are paying from $15 to 
$1,500 for short-shorts of 800 to 2,000 
words. 





The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 


If you would like to know more about 
Writer’s Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion, drop us a postcard. We will help 
you if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 



























CRITICISM 


For more than 35 years Writer's Di- 
gest has been criticising manuscripts. 


Our individual service includes: 
© Complete constructive criticism 
® Revision suggestions 
© Specific market information 


Rates: 

Stories and Articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 

Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 

Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for a “blue pencil” criticism. 

Radio and TV plays— 
30-minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 
Only 


/ 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
who will take an individual interest in your 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, 0 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquires. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER'S DIGEST Ag-6 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 


Address 


City 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Fiction Markets 
(Continued from page 21) 


“Our short stories run from 3,000 to 5,000 
words, and, incidentally, we are also interested in 
short-shorts. We pay top prices. All scripts should 
be addressed to me. 


Seventeen, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
VM). ae Be 

Fiction Editor Bryna Ivens writes: 

“We are interested in seeing short fiction, pri- 
marily slanted towards young women (mainly on 
high school and early college levels) readers. 

“I don’t really believe I reject a story because 
the plot is too threadbare, but more because treat- 
ment and style lack distinction. One of my stand- 
ard objections to a certain type of manuscript 
is that it is slick fiction. Besides slick fiction and 
confession writing there is another distinct cate- 
gory, which is what we are all looking for—the 
genuine story, the valid story, the probing, honest, 
expressive reaction to experience. 

“We look for stories that have enough magic 
to create their own worlds and take the reader 
in—usually accomplished by real characteriza- 
tions, in depth, as well as style of writing. 

“One of the most successful stories ever to 
appear in Seventeen was the two-parter, ‘Goodbye 
Old Laura,’ which 2ppeared in June and July 
of 1955. Its author is Lucile Vaughan Payne. 
Other stories by Mrs. Payne that could be re- 
ferred to are “The Summer Of Truth,’ in Sep- 
tember, 1955, or ‘The Pioneer,’ due in our July, 
1956 issue. 

“Length varies. We could not accommodate a 
full-length novel but would consider anything 
from a short-short to a two- or three-part story. 
Good rates on acceptance. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to the Fiction Department.” 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Lilian Kastendike is Fiction Editor 
and she writes: 

“Inasmuch as Redbook is a Magazine for 
Young Adults, its policy is to serve the tastes and 
interests of that audience in fiction as well as non- 
fiction. Therefore, while the magazine is inter- 
ested in stories slanted toward women, it is also 
interested in fiction which has dual appeal (the 
suspense or action piece which will be read by 
both men and women), and occasionally in purely 
male-slanted stories. 

“Every editor daily meets so-called typical 
plots (boy-meets-girl, marital conflict, child situa- 
tions, etc.) and every magazine uses them—if they 
have the merit of good writing and imaginative 
freshness. Most rejections of such material are on 
the basis of dullness and predictability. However, 
there is always need of fiction which treats of 
everyday problems and which also manages to en- 
tertain the reader. 

















CAREERS IN WRITING 
Comm * =, Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


Be YX take Your Story..... 3.75 


Elwood ; 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
Kearney 
How to Write for Money 
Woodfor 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
t. Johns 
Narrative Technique 
zzel 
111 Don’ts for Writers 
Elwood 
Practical Guide to Successful 


La 
Science Fct iction Handbook 


Successful otenstowing 
Harral 
Writers: Here’s How 


ei 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
steyee 
Writing for the Screen 
eranger 
Writing of Biography 
Bowen 
Writing of Fiction, The 
offman 
Writing to Sell 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power 
Osborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 

Guide to Successful Magazine 

riting 

Society of Magazine Writers 
Spare Time Article Writing for 

‘on 

Ledere 
~~ in Article Writing. . 


Bai 

Write in Seale Journals 
Harrison 

Writing Non-Fiction 
Campbell 


CARTOONING 


riscilla 
How to Create Gags 
Cartoon Consultants 
How to Write Jokes 
eznic 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminol os 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
mer s Book Field 


Write +4 Young Children 
ewis 


boa Juvenile Fiction 
itney 


AUGUST 
BOOK SPECIAL 


Word Finder 
The right adjective gives fresh- 
ness and vigor to your story. 
This book helps you find it. 
Special price 
(regular price $4.95) 


fete] ¢4 
for writers 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Section 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property 
Wittenberg 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures 
Writer’s Market 
Jones & Mathieu 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 
Burac. 
How to Write a Novel 
Komroff 
Novel in the Making 
’Hara 
Technique of the Novel 
zzell 


PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work 
Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting. 
iggli 
Summer Theatres 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
Basic Formulas of Fiction 
oster 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
Hamilton 
Plots that Sell 
Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations 
Polti 
Writing: Advice and Devices.... 
Campbell 


POETRY AND VERSE 

An Editor Looks at Poetry 
Coblentz 

Com pate, Rhyming Dictionary. . 

00 
First Principles of Verse 

illyer 
eee =~ Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 


Writing and Selling Greeting Card 1.00 


Bar 
Writing. Light Verse 
rTmour 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 





SELECTED BY the editors of 
Writer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You're 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 








REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 
Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
Nicholson 
Phrase Finder 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
thumb indexed .... 
Western Words 
Word Finder 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Professional Short Story Writing 
owery 
Short Story Writing 
Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for a Profit 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short 
Elwoo 
Writers: Try Short Shorts 
Reid 


7.00 


6.95 
1.50 


1.00 
1.90 
1.00 


6.00 
3.75 
4.95 


4.50 
2.00 
2.00 
3.75 
3.00 


Writing Magazine Fiction 
Campbell 

Writing the Confession Story.... ‘ 
Collett 


TV AND RADIO 


Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Television a 
How to Write for Television weet 
Kaufman 

Television Plays 
Chayefsky 

Television Writing ............. 
Greene 

Television Writing and Selling. . . 
Roberts 

Writing for Television 
Seldes 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


Name 


Address 





Payment of $ enclosed 


State 
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WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25<—$2 per year 


1650 WD Broadway New York 19 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 
Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
50c per thousand words. Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
9091/2 First Street Sandusky, Ohio 














POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems today for 
FREE EXAMINATION. Any subject. Imme- 
diate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 1474-D Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 





IDEAL TYPIST SERVICE 


Have your manuscripts typed professionally by an expert 
typist; will make minor corrections and furnish carbon 
copy. First 500 words done free; one time only; rate there- 
after I5c per page or 60c per thousand words. 


Inquire of 


GORDON F. BOARDMAN 


12009 Dalewood Drive, Wheaton, Silver Spring, Maryland 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Accurate — Minor Corrections 
50c per 1000 words — Plus Return Postage 
Bond paper — Free carbon 
FLORENCE LYMAN 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





P. O. Box 210 











“Of course, the fiction which delights an editor 
is the off-trail story. Such stories often revolve 
around situations which ordinarily might be 
thought of as class magazine or anthology ideas. 
For instance, Redbook published a story which 
dealt with the false morality of a town when a 
promiscuous girl died in childbirth. (“Remember 
The Apple Blosoms” by Shirley Barker, May, 
1955.) Another was about a lonely teen-ager who 
found a friend in a Negro girl. The story was not 
so much a race integration theme as it was a 
human relations one. (‘Be My Friend’ by Ham- 
len Hunt, October, 1955.) Another beautiful 
story (‘Robin’ by Isabel Langis, August, 1955) 
concerned a retarded child. It was a story which 
touched on the mystical in a rewarding fashion, 
but it also realistically emphasized the need of 
institutional training of retarded children. Some 
time ago a most successful story (‘The Lilac 
Bush’ by Lesley Conger, July, 1955) told of a 
young wife’s readjustment to life after losing her 
baby. 

“These are only a few of the off-beat stories 
which have been Redbook triumphs, but they in- 
dicate that the editors have an alert and progres- 
sive attitude toward fiction. 

“Our short stories run from 3,500 to 5,000 
words; short-shorts from 1,200 to 1,400; com- 
plete novels from 40,000 to 43,000 words. We 
pay current market prices for fiction. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to Fiction Editor, Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Purk Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Woman’s Day, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Betty Finn would like to see fiction 
especially appealing to women. She writes: 

“Stronger, more artistic writing is looked for; 
psychological trends are emphasized. Plots with 
substance, less light inconsequential stuff. We are 
tired of the plot where boy meets pretty girl and 
they hate each other, then abruptly fall in love; 
also of rivalry and friction in marriage presented 
in routine manner. So many characters have no 
background or reality so that one forgets them as 
soon as they have gone through their paces. 

“We want stories with depth, reflecting some 
universal issues and fundamental values that 
people are trying to work out for themselves to- 
day. Characters that are true to life and con- 
sistent. 

“Prefer stories of under 5,000 words—3,500- 
4,500. No set rate. Offer depends upon the story.” 





CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Bond paper—free carbon; 
50c per 1000 words; 
60¢ per 1000 with corrections. 
Plus Return Postage 
MRS. MARY ALICE DIXON 
4609 Pineridge Houston 9, Texas 














FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 
My famovs booklet, WRITING THE SHOR 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“TI had never written a line in my life 
before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I 
started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up 


Editor Credits Palmer For Success 


with my sales,” writes Hugh G. Jarman, 
an editor of a Canadian magazine. “If I 
could personally meet each prospective 
Palmer student I know I could convince 
him of the value of Palmer training.” 


Stop Wishing 


and Start Writing 


Read What Famous 
Authors and Palmer 
Graduates Say: 


* Palmer Instruction 
of Real Benefit 

Rupert Hughes, 
eminent author, 
playwright and 
scenarist. writes: 
“T have found Pal- 
mer Institute’s in- 
: struction material 
most interesting, intelligent and help- 
ful—-of very real benefit to the begin- 
ning writer and hardly less valuable 
to the established author.” 





Thanks Palmer 
For Help 

“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing techniques. 
I haven’t completed the course yet, 
but I wouldn’t have my check for 
an article if it weren’t for the guid- 
ance of Palmer Institute.’’—Billie 
Cook, Vallejo, California. 





* Another Famous 
Author Indorses 
Palmer Training 

Monica Dickens, 
authoress of 11 best 
selling novels, states: 
“The thoroughness 
of Palmer’s teaching 
techniques and 
frankness in criticiz- 
ing student efforts have greatly 
impressed me. I feel certain that 
any person with a sincere desire to 
write will benefit greatly from the 
course.” 





Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
30 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 
“What I learned about magazine writing from Palmer 
has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider the 
Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” writes 
Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose articles 
appear in Life, American, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Good 
Housekeeping, and other top magazines. 


Free Book Tells How 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer's unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields; short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Better send now 
before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Approved: National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-86 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-86 


FREE 


Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories.”’ which explains how I may increase my income from 
writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. Please print clearly. 
) 





Mrs. } 
Miss } 
Address 


City Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here () 
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You Get the Best 
When You Consult 
a Published Author 


iS 
S IN other fields, the book writer seeking 
constructive help today turns to a spe- 
cialist. The specialist is the author who * 
; : \ 
writes books of his own. 


Book writing requires advanced techniques not used in other branches 
of the literary craft. For this reason I never set myself up as an authority 
until my novels and textbooks were published. Today I am drawing royalties 
from four countries, and my latest American novel won a national award 
as the outstanding Book-of-the-Month. 


That’s fine, you say, but what does it all mean to you? It means that to 
find success you go where success is. Consult a published author who makes 
book counselling a specialty.* 

My aid consists of corrective criticism, detailed editing, or complete 
revision, as the individual need suggests. I can’t explain it all in this limited 
space, but write today for my folder entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. 


It’s free and it contains the whole story. 





* Charles Carson is the only nationally known 
counsellor whose literary help is restricted to books 














POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH. CALIF. 
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